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The .ev.aluation identifies, the 19 vocational education 
planni^ng districts reviewed by Ohio's Program E6vi.ew for Improvement, 
Development and Expansion (PRIDE) duiiing 1973-:^74. Components *of the 
review program included: (1) administrative re'view by the^ local . 
superintendent, (2) 'process variable review vith a lay advisory 
comaitt.ee, (3) product review identifying the success of graduates, 
(4) coiSt analysis, (5) availability and impact r.eview utilizing local 
fasources to identify community ^leeds, and (6)* *icce^ance and 
congruence r-eview examining student interests and ,;^titudes and 
parent aiitirudes. 3evie.w committees consisted of local "Sflistrict 
r^presen^t^^tives. State Department of Educa'tion Personnel, Vnd a 
supervisor frca the Manpower Training Service. Goals, objectives, and 
activities are given for the areas of adult education, agricultural 
education, business and office education, distributive e'ducatio'n, 
home economics education, trade and industrial education, special 
needs eijucation, and guidance and testing. Each subject atea 
describes field' activities and indicates the number of programs]^ 
schools, and individuals participating and the role or sta\tus of 
participants. Findings and^^ reqomlaendations .also are listed foi each 
area. (KH) * 
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P'-I^EFACE.. 

PRIDE, an acronym for Program Review for the J[mprov^ment, Devclopmunt 
and Expansion of Vocat|^onal Education and Guidance, ic Ohio's 'approach ro 
the systematic evaluation o£ vocational education ^nd guidar\ce in the more 
than 60P comprehensive public schdol districts and almost 60 joint Vocational 
school district.?- The full intent of the program review is to improvje the 
quality of vocational education and guidance in Ohio through the combined 
efforts *^f local and. state personnel. As a comprehensive evaluation- system 
utilizing the self-review concept to assist vocational teachers, counselors, 
supervisors, administrato-rs and state personnel in planning for quality 
vx^atioiial education programs and guidance services, the system is, designed 
tik provide both conclusion-oriented and decision-oriented ijifoijnatioh for 
tffe decision-makers at all levels of educational management. 

A major component in the organizational and operational activities in 
^PRIDE is the involvement of students, teachers, counselors, supervisors, 
school administrators, lay citizens, employers, and the staff of the. Ohio 
Department of Education. 

In this, the. fourth year of PRiDE, almost 80 percent'^f the- 108 
Vocational Education Planning FistrictSy. composed of 620 comprehensive 
public school districts, have participated in the revi-ew of vocational 
education and guidance. The remaining 20 percent of the Vocational 
Education Planning Districts are scheduled for PRIDE in the next year, 
thus completing the first full five-year cycle for the review of vocational 
programming in Ohio. 



Ohio's Pcdgram Review for Iirprovi::nont , Development^ " 
and Expansion in Vocational Education and Guidance 4f 

INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 



dliio's Program Review for Improvement, Development, and Expansion 
(PRIDE) in Vocational Education and Guidance was researched and developed 
b}f tlie DivIi>ion of Vocational Education, Re^^earch, Survey, Evaluation, and 
Exeinplarv Programs during the 1969-70 school year. Intensive study 'was 
directed toward process review* and its impact on total program review 
to meet the iftaridatcs of the Vocational Education Act of 196j and its 
subsequent amendments. As a result of the study, the division was able 
to identify six basic componets for program review. - ^ 

(1) Administrative Review - the ndminis.tra^ive review is the activity 
by which the Superintendent--of a Vocat.ional Education Planning 
District identifies^ the role, objectives, structure, andL' responsi- 
bilities of the administrative team for the improvement, develop- 
*ment, and expansion of vocational educa'tion and guidance. The*ad- 
ministrative review will-focuS on (1) Board Policy and Administrative 
Procedures, (2) Finance, (3) Program Development, (A) Instruction, 

(5) Staff Personnel, (6) Pupil Personn(^l, (7) School-Cbnununity * , ^ 

Relations, and (8) Evaluation and Accountability. * 

(2) Process Variable^ Review - the process variable re\dew is the activity 
by which instructors use a lay advisory committee to react to the 
variables of an instructional program. The process variables have . ^ 
been identified as (1) Curriculum and" Instruction, (2) Facilities and 
Equipment, (3) Instructional Staff, and (A) Students. - . , . 

The proicess variables identified for the guidance review are (l^'Guidance 
Staff, (2) Facilities and Equipment., (3) Coordination and Administration, 
and (A) Guidance Activities. ^ * 

To review the vocational adult education program, "the following variables 
have been identified (1) Administration and Organization, (2) Pro'gram 
Development and Operation,. (3) Improvement of Instruction, and (A) the 
Adult Learner; 

(3) Product Review - the product review is the identification of the successes^ 
achieved by the vocational graduate. A one-year follow-up using the current 
state reports and an annual five-year follow-up to identify mobility and 
employment success shoulH be conducted by each VEPD. Adult folJLow-up 

. should be conducted for pre-emplr.jment programs with some attention 
given to extension classes for acolt learner satisfaction and^ success. 



(^*) Co^ t An I ly 'A', i O' ~ tlnL coiU ^aiuilysi:^ rcviuw is Lh«" critical 
activity '>-hich will identify the iii»:Lru*:t i^nal ^co5:t ff>r. operatinj^ 
an iiisLrucl iiiiiai \^roy,ravi Kv class and };vnur.ite a cost por pupil 
per pri»;'r.o and cla.;s. Includt-d In this ^ui ilyt^is' are the suppo»-tinj' 
costH lor ;:uidance and admini^-trative r.ervices. 

Ay*>i.Vabi] i t y and Imp. tct R t-vit-v - the availahility and inpact review 
is to be conducted t^n a periodic b<i^is by the Vocational Kduc^t-ion 
Plannini'. District per^sownel to^ utilize local respuvcc^s for determining 
coB-iCTiuni ty n^»»'ds. 

(^^^ Acceptance and Coni;ruence Rovi^iv^ - tljis -review is currently using two 
. objective inst runicjriti; to exaiiftne student intejCG5?ts and attitudes plus 
parent, attitudes. To obtain student interests in vocational education 
all eighth graders in a Vocational Education Planning District take 
the "Ohio Vocational Interest Survey." The obtaining of parent and 
studeut attitudes is obtained through the "Parent and Student Vocational 
Education Survey" which is aduinist,ercd_ to all ninth and twelf.th graders 



plus one of their parents in a X^Rit-ional Education Planning District. 

^ . 0 R*G'y I Z A T I 0 N, F.-O R 

' • P R a G R A M R E V I B j'L-^- - ' * ' . 

During the^chool year 1973-7A, 19 Vocational Education Planning 
Districts were identified to participate in the PRIDE Prpgrani.. They were: 

' 1. 006 "Belmont County Joint Vocational School District 

2. 007 Soutliern Hills Joint VocatloncJl School District 

3. 016 East Liverpool City School- District 

4. 019 Cleveland City School District 

5. 02.8 Southw&t Cuyahoga Joint Vocational School District 

6. 033 * Sandusky City School Dis trivet 

7. 051 Knox .County Joint Vocational School District 

8. 054 Lawrence County Joint Vocational School District 
9., 055 Licking County Joint Vocational School District 

10. - 059 .Oregon City School District 

11. 062 Washington Local School District 

12. 069 Upper Valley Joint Vocational School District 

13. ^^078 Waplewood Area Joint Vocational School District 

14. 080 Putnam County Joint Vocation/^l School District 

15. 085 Vanguard Joint Vocational School District 

16. 093 Plain Local School District \ ' ' 

17. 099 Trumbull County Joint Vocational School District 

18. 106 Springfield Local School District 

19. 107 Ohio Valley Local School District " i 



A calendar of* activities providlnj.'. tor a commitment of 72 days of encli 
state supervii^or from each of the vocjj.iunaL service areas has hecome an 
inte);ra] part of their job- responsibilities. 



The state supervifiors to serve on PRlDE were assigned to one of four 
geographi< areas in the state. Each f;eo^;r«.iphi c* area had at least seven state 
^upurvlsurs. with unique prof essicxnal experience for^the vocational service'/' 



A ?',ricultu ral Edi u- a t ion 
Mr. Ji)hn Davis C:h) . 
Mr. Richard Hurirnv^l (XW) 
Mr. Welch Barnett (SK) 
Mr. Leslie "f. Crat)be (SW> 



Business and Office Educatixyn 
Mr. Ted Johnson (KE) 
Mr. \J. Robert Francis (IW) 
Mr.. Dani^el Vicarel (SE) . 
Mr. WiJ.liara Dross (SW) 



Distributiv e Education . 
Mr. WillianTMunro (NE) 
Mr. Larry Castt-rline (NW) 
Mr. David Rankin (SE) 
Dr. Paul Shoemaker (SW) 
Mr. James JWa Iters (OWA) 



Tfade-and Industrial Education 
-^Ir. Doii Bewley (NE) ^~ ^ 
Mr. Jack ^olkmer (NIO 
fir. Torn Hyde (SE> 
Mr. Robert Wright (SW) 
Miss Elizabeth Gurney (Health) 
Dr. James Bartholomew (OWE) 



Home^Ecoi.omics Education 
Miss Yvonne Bishop 
Mrs. Mabell Black 
Mrs. Margaret Dri/er 
Mrs. Joanna Kis^-^r 
Mrs. Judy Mooney 
Miss Laura Pernice 
Mrs.Adel Rie^ol 
Miss Dena Vessels 
Mrs, Kathy Voorhies 

ManpQXJer Training Service 
Mr. Jim Mabry (NE) 
Mr. Ronald Harbert (WO 
Mr. Ivan Winland (SE) 
Mr. Chester Pardee (SW) 



Construction, Post Serondnry and Cooperntive Education Prograirs 
pIvl. WiUiam Ruth (Adult) 



Division of Guidance and Testing 

Mrs. Irene Bandy 

Mr. John Chatman 

Mr. Robert Goessler 

Mr. Richard Green 

Mr. Eugene Kohli 



Mrs. Margaret* Mauter 
Mr. Harry Meek 
Dr. James O'Connor 
DrT'^tJharles Weaver 



Tl\e Consulting Committee for PRIDE provides for representation from 
each of the four PRIDE regions. The jnembers were: 

1. 1972-74 Dr. Albert J. Abramovitz, Assistant Superintendent, Cleveland 
Heights-University Heights. City School District (0^0) 



1972-7A Mr. Vaughn Coats, Vocational Director, Lima City School 
District (002) 

1972-7A W.' Lowell E. Gingrich, Superintendent, West Clermont Local 
, . School District (013) 



4^ 1972-74, Mr! Otto E. Meyer, Asfjistant'Stipi'tlntendcnt:, Four-County Joint 
Vocational School District (030) ^ ^ 

5. • 197^-74 ^Mr. Earl Parkins, Principal, Tri--eounty Joint Vocational School 
. ^ . District (005) . ' . ^ , ^ , 

6/ 1972.-74 Mf. William Tenney> Director of . Secondary Education, Akron 
City School District (995) 

7* 19/3-75 Mr. Carroll Ayfiustin, ' Director , Bu£Ier County Joint Vocational 
School District (008) ' ' . 



8. 1973-75 Mr. Roh'^rt Clinkscale, Vocatioq^l Director, East 'Cleveland City 

''Scl'iool District (021) > * ' ^ ^ 

9. 1973-75 "Mr. T. Parker O'Brien, Director of Administration, Mansfield 

City School Dfstrict (082) 

10* 1973-75 Mr. William L. Phillis, Superinttindent , Columbiana County 
Joint Vbcatiohal School (OT50 

11. 1973-75 Dr. MarAn L. Stahl, Superintendent, South-Western City School 

District (038) ^ ' . , 

\ • * 

12. 1973-75 Mr. Frank Taylor, Superintendent, Scioto County Joint Vocational 

SchoQl District (086) 

■ . / - : ^ . 

IhQ Consulting Committee held three meetings to review progress and 
direction of the program review activities. A schedule was implemented for 
providing mcmliAir^ip" change in the Consulting Committee. The schedule called 
for half of the members to ch'ange each year with members serving for tw^year 
terms* The current membevsh;.p ,of the Consulting Committee and their term 
of office is as follows: - 
f . u ' 

1. 1973-75 Mr. Carroll AugustUn, Director^ Sutler Courty Joint Vocational 

" School District (008) . * ' 

2. 1973-75 Mr., Robert Clinkscale, Vocational Director, East Cleveland City 

School Di&trict (021) , • • . - 

3. 1973-75 Mf. J J Parker O'Brien, Director of Administration, Mansfield 

^City School District (082) 

A. 1973-75 Mr, William L. Phillis, Superinte'rfdent, Columbiana County Joint 
, ^ Vocational School District (015) 

5. 1973-75 'Dr. Martin L* Stahl, Superintendent, South-Western City School 

^ District (038) 
* ^ •« 

6. 1973-75 Mr. Frank Jaylor^ Suporinteodcnt , Scioto County Joint Vocational 

School District (036) 

7. 1974-76 Mr. Donald Fischer, Superintendent, Vanguard Joint Vocational 

School District (085) ' 



8^ 157/4-76 Mr/ J. Crcighton Christ, Superintendent, EflOVi: Joint Vocational 



^School District (C32) 



9* 197<>-76 Mr. Georj'.e Hargraves, Jr., Superintendent, Mt»igs Local School 

District (067) ' . U ' ' ^ 

10. *197A-76' Dr.-Dpnald V.^ Hoalas;'^Dir<fctor, Technical-Vocational Education,. ' 

.Cleveland City School District (019) ^ '\ ■ 

- • . . V. - 

*■ • 

11. 197'-76 Mr. William Slezak, Director, Vocational Education, Maplewood Area 

Joint Vocational School District (078)" 

12. 197^-76 >Jr. John R. Smart, Assistant .Superintendent,- Ohio Valley Local 

School Distr:y:t (107) ' ■ " 

Tliere is also another committee known as the PRIDE in Vocational Education 
and Guidance; Planning Staff which is composed qf state supervisors assigne^d by 
^ their respective services tc give direction to the total PFIDE in* Vocational 
Education and Guidance Program. ,^arhe" PRIDE Planning Staff held monthly meetings 
to review activities and*progress of the PRIDE in Vocational Education and 
Qjjidance Program. This committee was composed of 13 state staff members who 
were: * « ' ^ . 



1. 


Agricultural Education 


Mr. ^chard Hummel 




2. 


Busin.ess and Office Education 


Mr. Ted R. Johnson 


■ 


3. 


Distributive Education 


Dr. Paul Shoemaker 




* 

4. 


Home Economics Ed^ucation 


Miss Barbara Reed 




5. 


Trade and Industrial Education 


Dr. Tom Hyde 




6. 


Adult Education 


Mr. William^ Ruth 




7. 


Special Needs 


Mr. p. James Gifreda 




6. 


Manpower Training Service 


Mr. James Mabry 




9. 


Teacher Education and Curriculum 


, Mr. Robert Koon 




10. 


9 ^ 

Guidance and Testing 


Dr. Charles Weaver 




11. 


Adraiftistration and Planning 


Mr, George Koab^b 




12. 


Research and Survey Mr. George A. Sterling (Cost Analysis) 


13. 


Research and Survey 


Mr. James H.* Price 


\ 



Four Planning Staff members were designated as team captains to ^coordinate 
the PRIDE in Vocational Education activities in the Vocational Education 
Planning Districts ^ * 



P R 0 C E D U R £ S, F 0 R 



4*. 



-../I li PI- rii E N-^^.rji'e P R I D E • ." • 

The basic procedures or the PRIDE program for 1973-7^4 were as follows j 

A. Each of the Vocational Education Planning Districts were to select apd 

appoint a service representative to work with each of the state supervisors 

for org.mir.ing and coordinating the review a^ctivitlcs. .r ' - . ^ 

• » • ^ . / 

The team c^pta^-n along with a supcrv^isor from the Manpower Training 
, Service and the Division of Guidance and. Testing met'with the local 
adrainis^tration and staff members appointed to implement the PRIDE . 
^Program. The purpose of the initial mejecing is to orient local school 
' personnel to the operational phases of PRIDE. At a later date, state. 

supervisors from ecfch of tlie^ vocational, services met with the appointed 
service representative 'and the self-review committee chairpersons to 
- explain the procedures for the local self- review activities. • 

B. Local self-review chairpersons' were selected by the service representative 
' to work with each of the st^fee^^u^ervisors for organizing atid coordinating 

the review actTvitier*. All state supervisors were available to assist ^ 
, with this task for ope day in each Vocational Education Planning District. 

C. The self^ review committee, compri^sdd pf not more than two educatbrs and 
four to six community citizens (parents, students, employers, service 
groups, etc.)> was selected by local school personnel and, they conducted 
a revi^aw of the instructional program usdng the prograi|i review guides 
and procedures which were developed under the direction of the Division 

^ of Vocational Education, Ohio Department of Education. ^A copy of thd , 
self-review reports was forwarded to ,the specific state service supervisor. 

f D. Upon receiving the sc^lf-r.eview rc't)ort as a gurcle, the state supervisor 

. made a revieW of/the instructional programs for his specific service. A 
maximum of ten days y;as scheduled for this activity,, in each Vocational 
Education Planning District. A rfeview committee member from outside the 
school' is usually availably* during cKe state staff; review-. At the - 
conclusion of this review, the local service representatives were diirect^id 
' -to write -their service reports. " ^ * 



A Coordinhtor for tlie Vocational Education Planning District was theil 
responsible for submitting a combined 'report to xhe Research, Survey, 
Evaluation and Exemplary t^r'ograms,* Division of Vocational Education., Ohio 
Department of Education. » • * 
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DurJjig 3973-74,* a concerted effott was difected toward the improvement 
of PRIDE.- ■ • . • ■ . \ . • ^ ' ' , 

f J^hilj^little y!nphc>si.s was plaeed^on the iuTthijr modification or . vision 
of tlie |ri^(?'dure f,uidcs' and taxonom/ review instruments;^ utilised in fBlDE, 
cOnsiderabre enipha!>is was directed toward* a review- oF tlie op&rational /pro- 
cedures and activities.. ^ In effect, /yaa'' internal evaluation' or the evaluation 
s'ysteni.was undjertaken/ , ... ^ ' > ^ ' ' . V 

To -LJentify tlie needed modifications a^id ^revi.^ionS^ of Dperatiomil , 
proceduies and activities to strengthen RRIDE; 'f iye ^major _SQurces of input 
.were utilised. ' Of the five sources jof inpuj:, three were external- and two w^rii 
internal, ^ * • ' . , - • ' - ^ . 

The primary tpcferrtarl source of inp.ut iJ5 provided £or. in each .gf the 79' 
t'axoitomy review instruments*.' whereby the local taxonomy' review committee is . 
entaur^ged to make coipment^^, give reactions or Sjjggest jLpns regarding the^progr^m 
reviei^ procedures and activities which iflc^y be, heli)ful in^ futjare reviews of 
vocational education programming and services. These comments, rea'ttioris' and 
suggestions are synthesized and reported in the Vocational Education Pl-aonin^ 
fli^rict PRIDE Report filed with the Diyi'sion of Vocajtional Education.^ The 
second external source of iuput em'anate% from the discussion and reactions to 
the PRIDE procedures and activities at the'atitiuaX debriefing meetin^fe of the -/ 
Vocational EducatJiooi Planning Elistrict Coordinatots. The third external 
soarc'e of inpi^t ia made by the^P"lllDE Consliltang/Committse. The Consulting 
Gomroittee is conpbsed of ■supetin:;end'ent;sj* vocational directors, and other 
administrative- personnel who have participated in PRIDE and^ on the basis of'* 
such participation, liave an 'awareness' of PRIDE, its philosophical and legal 
basis and'related activities and procedures. . *^ , • 

The internal sources of input for modi^fictition and revision of PRIDE a^fe: 
Cl) the PRIDE Planning Staff, composed' of representatives of each of the service 
sectionii^n the Division of Vocational Education and (2) the regular dialogue ^ 
with the administration and staff of the- Division of Vocational Education. 

The conclusions se^t forth^ herein are based up^on observations of^ the PRIDE 
acU-vities and procedures and reflect tlte conmients, reactions., suggestions and 
recommend^ations emanating from the Various sources'^of input, identified above. 

... • ^ 

" f , - • * . ^ 

Conclusion : PRIDE, as a comprehensive evaluation system, has gained In. stature. 

Increasingly, local vocational education and guidance personnel are recognising 

the value of PRiDp as a vehicle to^briog about improvement, development", and 

expansion of programming and guidance services through the use of conclusion 

prlojitfod Information. . "^"^ ^ ^ ^ 

Recom mendation: Stifte staff should maintain their awareness of the growing 

acceptancii of PRIDK and the atmosphere of cooper.itivcness in achi^ing comhion 

goals. The PRIDE procedures and activities, should be cohductled within the 

rotated operational framework; however, special efforts should be .directed 

towar^l an inten«lf Ic.ition of the review process Jdentify needed changes in 

programming and guidance services*, - ^ 



£on£l;!iy_"n- 1 he need for l)road-bas*od p.Trt j-vipation l,y local education personnel 
iiKliulLnM adfijinuur.'iLors, principals* sui)ervisurs , c»uH?ic>lora, teachers a-ul lay' 
citizfr-ns inc-ludiiij'. studyitts, crai:tsiiu.n/'pnoduction..porsonnel, svipi-rvLsors and ' 
man;i>..;n...nt pj-rsonrtt-r Is recoj'.ni/.^d as an .l-ssontiaV eiomenL in PRIDE. Howover, 
IRIDL,. as a rvvu-w procesfi-wcyudd bo eiTliancinr UirouKli ciie i'nvo] vomoni: of more 
qduc.'U tonal personnel, in tiie -orientation i!ieetin>?s presently conducted for 
sok-cted.VnPD pefsonnel who wiH be participating in PRIDE during the' ensuing " 
t school yc'iir. ■ " , - . ° 

'|££il'^™.VVl'!iia'2B: present organizational pattern and operational prbcedures 

. fer cbnductinK Lite PRIDE orientation nieecinj's shoulVl be reviewed for the/purpose 
of inpr.qvmg the orientation process in preparation for conducting PRIDE in the 
pareicipating Vocational Education Planning Districts^ Specifically, the agenda 
. shoujd be shortened, the presentations should directed to ±he practical - 

rather than tlie theoretical aspects of the review process ani a broader base' ' 
' _ of. parfek>ipation in the orientation should be initiated to include not only 
voc.ati.0fla].personnel'.but administrative personnel including superintendents 
• and high, schoi?:! .principals, . a - ' ^ 

rt i^* further recommerided .that con.sideratio'n be given to regional orientat\on 
meetijags as a means o&- encouraging a higher level of participation in the ' 
• 'PRIDE^ orientation process. \ ' 

In summary, there is. evidence of improved cbmmunicationg between the state 
and local education agencies and between lt.cal education agencies and the " " 
conmiunity. The implementation of "the review process, PRIDE, continues to 
provide the stimulus for lutilizing advisory 'committees oh all levels of vocational 
programming but, more importantly ; 'PRIDE has provided many opportunities for 
productive .interaction between stage, vocational t't^ff and local administrative 
and local instructional personnel, eoramon interests and needs are' being 
identified and mutally developed goals are emerging. ' 

« The PRIDE follow-up in the year after PRIDE is, for the most part, accepted 
. warmly as progress in implementing recommendation^ is reported. An^ ancillary ' * 
benefit is the observable growth of local leadership personnel as' they assume. ■ 
•a more visible role in the operation of vocational education! ■ , . " , 

A major source of direction .for the development^ of state directed in-s.'>rvice 
education workshop activities may be attributed to the insights and feedbacjc , 
gained during PRIDE. In one service area, new emphasis and modified program 
directions IJave been set forth as a means of better meeting the needs of' » 
ypcatiional growtli. " " , 

I-^r 1,^ quite apparent that service to local education agencies is 

continuing; to increase in both scope and freq.uency. Although, there is much 

to be done; i^ im'proving vocational education, exp.pding voccational opportunities 

at the lodal level is partial evidence of the cooperative, support given by 

state sta^f.and local vocational personnel, while'tlie most important element 

, is the rej^ort^d overall improvement of vocational p'rograms. Efforts are 

continuing^ totjfard the development of board policies fof: vocational education. 
1* <• * 



NUMliUTCAL SUMt'liVRY'OF PRIDH ACTIVITII-S INVOLVING 
local' KDUCATION AGENCIES," I'.DUCATIOMAL PKOGllAM AND 
■ PERSONNEL AND REVIEW. COMlliTTEE MEMlJERS 



1973 - 7/r 



• Sdrvi^e* 


•School, 


High 




Areas 


Districts 


Schools 


Programs 




- 






' Admirti&'t ration 


99 






Adult \ 


■Al 




36' 


•0 Guidance . . 


115 


13?) 


• 139 ^ 


Special Needs 


122 




19 . 


Agriculture , 


90 


*; 90 


69 


BOE : 


. ■ 92 o 


101 


171 




51 . 


53 


6A 




32 


54 . 


58 




100 ■ 


•117 - 


^ 282 


.. T&I ' 


105 ^ 


126 





Instructors dr Committee 
Counselors Members ., 



1,182 



200 
368 

-N/A 
325 
64 
58 
261 



1,'72B 



A97 
145 

1,112 , : . 
122 
562 

1,097 (752 citizens) - * 
,396 . • 

31.0 . . 
1.192 - . ■ 

7,312 - 



A DM I N IS T'R A T rO"N 
.-AND 
P L A N N -I N G > * 



• • . . ^ ' I 

Section I Vocational Service Area Description - # ^ 

• * 

Administra*tion'* and Planning is the service wtiich coordinates immediate 
"and long-range \i^lann;Ln^ among, the Vocational Educa.tioil Planning Districts 
to eff^ect a broajl programmatic effort to serve the, youth and adults of the 
State of OhiQ. *• ' . - ^ ^ ' 

. Section II ^Vocatioi\a-l -SeWice Area Goals 6r Major Purposes 

. * . \ 

The purpose of the Administration and Planning Service in the Division 
of Vocational Education is to stimulate and Initiate administrative ^lans 
for sound m'anagemeiit and operation of thft vocational ^education program. In 
fulfilling this purpose, th^ Administration and Planning staff will perform 
the following functi6ns: ^ * , 

Provide a repotting and planning system for the Vocational 

Education Planning Districts and the Local Education Agencies 

for immediate- and long-range program projections, . ^ 

» • 

Counsel and advise superintendents and, if requested, their boards 
of .education, on the^iecds, direction, and alternatives for sound . 
vocational education programming and planning, 



EMC 
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Maintain "nnd coordinate the ni-cessary changes in, plans with the 
Oliio Department of Kducatlon for submission to the State Board 
of Education for tlicir review and ac Lioh* 

Actively partitripate in the Pro^»raia, Review for the Improveinent'J 
Development, and Expansioji (PRIDK) in Vocational Education and 
Guidance by reviewing the administrative reports generated through 
^. ^ this program, and 

Monitor and coordinate - the preliminary approval of "units for 
annual budget projections. ' , 

\ 

Section III Management by Objectives . \ " 

The Management by Objectives system adopted within the Division of 
Vocational Education does not apply to this service area. 

Section IV PRIDE Field Activities 



R(^Rion 


VEPD's 


Districts 


Goramittee 
Members 


Nprthwest 




14 


70 


Northeast 


5 


35 


175 


Southwest 


4 


24 


■ 96 . 


3outhea6t 


_5 


26 


156 


State Totals 


19 


99 


.497 



Section V - Findings and Implications for Direction 
A. PRIDE Procedures and Mat;erials 

1. Assistant Director for Administration and Planning returned self- 
review booklets and reactions personally to all VEPD's. 

2. Manpower Training Service personnel did an excellent job of orien- 
• tation to local education agency personnel. " , . 



^ 3. Admrnistritive Review booklet still needs to be revised. 

A. . Soree VEPD reports do not report ,all items of concern. 
5. Objectives for administration rdad more like goals. 
64 VE-33 form^seems to be adequate for PRIDE follow-up visitation. 
B. PRIDE Follow-up of FY-73 

JL. All VEPD's Were contacted for follow-up visits. 

^ 2. Ton VEPD's received^ foHow-up visttb by the Assistant Director 

for Administration' and Planning 

»»» 

• « 

10 



3^ Ml IK* VEPD'f; di' not Initiate folloiv-up visits as requested by 
the Administration and Planning sc-rvice* 

%< * 

i\. Mo«t .*?chool districts appreciated follow-up vlfits and were able 
to show proi^ress or a plan for implementing, recommendations • 

' ) ' 

Adnin i s t ra t i ve/Va r i ambles 

1. Board Policy and Administrative Procedures 

a» Patterns of line and staff relationship seem to be a concern 
of some administxatcrrs. " 

b. Relationship of sending students to vocational centers are 
not clearly understood. 

c. Job tasks or rationale for supervisors or directors is not 
well understood. - . , .-v 

2. Finance 

a. Fiscal accounting and bookkeeping procedures are reported 
as adequate. 

b. 'Many clerks of boards of education attending in-service meetings. 

c. 'Some concern expressed for more state aid to vocational education. 

• d.* Interest expressed for additional construction dollars for 
J vocational education in major centers as <7ell as sendi^ng to 

^schools for up-grading* existing facilities in Agriculture' 
and Home Economics. * 

3. Program Development 

a. Local plans of 1969 are invalid. 

b. Use of. advisory committees for exploring need for new programs 
is non-existent. 

c. In JVSD, program development is totally their responsibility. 

, <}• Occupational analysis is lacking in the development of the 
course of study. 

e. Many courses of. study are in the process of updating. 

f . Public schools are unable to adverti?:* for adult education the 
same as other post-high school Institiltions. 

4. Instruction 

a. Advisory commit Eees are deemed advisable. 

b. Lack of classroom supervision by administrators and vocational 
supervisors: 

14 
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c. Site and facilities of new centers are well planned. 

5. Staff Personnel , 

a. Staff and administration generally have sound working relation- 
ships. 

* 

b. Encouragcnrent for instructional staff to gain professional 
growth is reported* 

c* All staff are generally reported as having full cer-tif fcation. 

6. Pupil Personnel. ' © 

a. A total guidance program of activities is lacking in many 
' local districts. 

b. Policies of admission and student handbooks are either in 
process or recently have been made available. 

7. School-Community Relations 

s 

a. Coordination or responsibility for public information is lacking 
in maay districts. 

J b. Administrators are aware of needs for publirc information but ' 
how to do it is apparently a problem. 

c. No valid me^ns of assessing public information programs. 
8« Evaluation and Accountability 

a. Fiscal accounting procedures do not allow for research activities. 

b. Vocational centers are v^ell aware of federal and state funds 
for youth and adult programmi-ng. 

c. Inventory lists are maintained by the vocational centers but 
lacking in local programming efforts. 

Section VI Conclusions and Recommendations 



A. PRIDE Procedures and Materials 
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1. Guidelines for revising the Administrative Review booklet 'need to 
be available from RSEE service. 

2. Process of reporting state reactions to the Local Education Agency is 
satisfactory hut consumes throe months of the Assistant Director's 
time, and scheduling many times is awkward. Therefore, there is a 
need for a full-time supervisor in the area of Administration and 
Planning. 

3. Service «irea report outline and instruction needs to be more 
explicit as developed by RSEE service. 

15 
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4. Duf to the LKAI* program .establ iijhini; obj.i--ctlves for planning and 
pro^'.raimiun;[',, tbe objectives of t lie/ administrative review could 
become more measurable, / 

5, Continuation of the VE-33 'for follow-up visitation is highly 
rQConunended, 

B. PRIDE Follow-up of rY-73 

1. Coordination of a £ol low-up systenr'is lacking, and the time avail- 
able for staff to coordinate follow-up between services Is , « 
restrictive, therefore, it is reconimended that fol^low-up be accorplisher 
by each setvxte with ^he time and effort available, 

* 2, Folluw-up of state PRIDE reports for state directioa is lacking 
and should be monitored by RSEE service. 

C. Administration Variabl<^s 

1. Board Policy and Adniinistrative Procedures 



a. Role of local vocational diijlctors varies from district to 
district; therefore, s'tate staff needs to be ax^aro of the 
rationale for various patterns through regular meetings with 
local directors and supervisors. 

b. Supervision from the ' JVSD to the home school needs clarification 
and intent as outlined through agreement forms for VEPD 
supervision. 

2. Finance 

a. Additional or increased state aid for vocational education 

' needs to be supported by .th€^ Division of Vocational Education. 

b. Patterns,^ of supplemental equipment and remodeling funds need 
to be analyzed as a function of program maintenance. 

3, Program Development / 

a. Project LEAP has updated local plans ^and a system for annual 

updating is essential fo^r^utilizin,g sou nd plan ning;: procedure^, 



b. Advisory committees "need tp b,e operational for all instructional 
programs. 

c. Occupational analysis is needed for sound curriculum develop- 
ment in each occupntional area, 

d. Changes in statutes is recommended to allow publicvschools to 
advertise and promote their potential for serving adult 
learners. 

A. Instruction f 

a. Teachers and supervisors should have written minutes of adyi^iory 
committee meetings, 

ERJC , 
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b. ^ Local sup-L'rvisors neifd greater In-dopLh training? to assist 
teachers in the classroom. ^ 

5. Staf^ Personnel > " *l 

a. KVw state standard on extended .service should be carefully 
, supervised by stat«» supervisors of the various services. 

6. tupil Personnel 

a. The Division of Vocational Education should continue to 

cooperate with the Division of Guidance and Testing to proroote 
a total program of guidance activities in the- schaols of Ohio. 

' j> 

h* Student handbooks need to be developed in all vocational 
centers and updated annually. 

7. School- Community Relations * - 

a. Vocational directors should receive'^^inst ruction on how to work 
with mass media in their area of service* " 

b. Methods of writing news releases and new articles of public 
interest should be included in tbQ^n-service programs for 
local supervisors. - ^ . 

8-. Evaluation and Accountability 

a. Written guidelines for coordinating North Central wi,th tRIDE 
should be madt available to all VEPD superintendents by RSEE 



service. 



be mad|? availa" 



ADULT EDUCATION 



Section I Vocational Service Area Description 

Adult Vocational Education is administered, managed nnd supervised in 
the following manner. The fall orientation meetings are handled by the four 
Manpower Training supervisors under the direction of their assistant director. 
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These Supervisors capaT)Iy represent Adult Vocationar~Education in the four 
PRIDE regions (NI%\ NE, SW, SE). They, review with the local VEPD*s the 
dates and deadlines of the adult review' and adult report oiftline. The 
Manpower Training supervisors attelhd the team captain*s meetings and meet 
with adult service tepresentatfives. The Manpower Training ^supervisors 
instruct local adtilt representatives to have adult review reports sent to 
them at Manpower Training Services. The Manpower Training supervisor then 
for^^ards adult reports ,to tfie state supervisor of Adult Vocational Education. 
(During these stages* there is close coordination and communication between 
Manpower Training and Adult Vocational Education services). 

The state supervisor of Adult Vocational Education reviews and reacts to 
PRIDE reports. He then personally visits each local Vocational Education 
Planning District and will spend a minimum of one day to a maximum of two 
week^ with the adult representatives evaluating rhe'total adult vocational 
prov,ram. He then completes the final PRIDE review and submits the finnl 
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report to the adulL service representative. 

Section II Vocational Service Area Goals or fkijor Purposes 

The. goals pf the adult vocational education PRIDE-Xeview are to improve Che 
quality and quantity of adult vocational fducation in Ohio, llie adult review 
is also used as an In'struraent lo encourage the' local planninp. district to 
fully commit themst-lves to full-time adult vocational supervision, whcreb> 
1977, each district will- have a full-time adult vocational supervisor. Thie 
review is to establish local obiectives, encourage sound administration and 
organization with improved program development and operation. Another go-^l 
is locating competent instructors and Improve aault instruction wi^h in-service 
training. The goals are further expanded to improve recruiting ^techniques, 
to enablC|_every possible adult learner to have the opportunity to take advantage 
of local facilities to prepare or upgrade himself or hersej.£ in his or her 



occupational pursuits. - 

Section III ManagbmenL by Objectives 

The PRIDE report is used in conjunction with LeAp, Local Educational 
Agency Planning; and through the PRIDE review, each local district is 
encouraged to provide vocational education programs for persons who already 
have entered the labor market and wfto need training or retraining to achieve 
stability or advancement in employment. Each Vocational Educa,tion Planning 
District will play a role of the state objective which. is to provide by 1982. ' 
retraining and ili^grading adult vocational' education programs for seven percent 
of all adult workers, adjusted to 1978 to provide for 253,678 or 5.1 percent, 
of the five million adult workers. Thes'e goals and objecfives are brought out 
in each local district where they are urged to provide adult vocational 
training to seven percent of the local working population. Adult enrollments 
will con3ist of approximately. 42 percent of the total in the trades and 
industries, 25 percent in business' and office occupations, 17 percent fron 
distributive., >nine 'percent in agriculture, and seven percent in job. training 
home economics. In addition to this, each district is expected to reach 
a high percentage of housewives in homemaking^ courses as well aS family living 

Section IV PRIDE. Field Activities 

V 

Numbor of administrative units, programs and personnel involved: 









High 






Cotoittee 


Region 


VEPD Districts 


Schools Programs 


Instructors 


Members 


Northwest 


5 11 




9 


11 


33 


30 


Northeast 


5 10 




19 ' 


11 


74 


41 , 


Southwest 


A 13 




6 


7 


32 


34 


Southeast 


_5 _7 






Jl 


61 . 


40 


Totals 


19 4J 




41 


36 


200 


145 


* A program in'«idult vtorat 


ional education is 


the total adult progran 


consisting 


of many courses 


or raxonomio 


For 


example, the 


adult prv\;ram 


at a joint 


vocational school is consi<lered one 


program^ If 


three 


salel'l ites 


also have an 


adull, program. 


tlien it 


is i"our programs {^no at 


the JVS — three at the s 


atel licos) . 




♦ 
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. Regional breakdown??: 
RoRlon 





L/XO Li i> i. L ft> 








OUImilX L Lir 






P o r* 1 p» o 


T ti c f* r*! t r^l* r> T"C 


1 11*111 L/C r5» 


Vanguard JVS 


5 


5 


5 


12 


4 


"Washington L." 


1 


1 


1- 


6 


7 ' 


Putnam Co JVS 


3 


1 


3 


3 


'6 


Sandnskv C • 


• 1 


' 1 


1 


8 


8 


Orr»oon f!. 


1 


"1 


1 




5 X 


To ^ n 1 «; 




Q 


1 1 

XX 


33 




SW Cuyahoga 




4 


4 


16 


■ - 6 * 


Maplewood 


2 


2 


. 2 


12 


7 


Area JVS 












>lain L. 


1 ' 


2 




18 


6 


fllpvplAnd r. - 


1 

% 


9 


1 


28 


16 










0 


f. 


Totals 


10 


19 


1 1 

A. A. 


74 


41 

•tX 


linn AT" V^l 1 


10 

xvy 


«^ 


L 


32 


19 

x^ 


JVS 












Ohio Valley L. 


1 


1 


1 


■ 0 


5 


Lawrence Co. 


1 


1 


1 


0 


4 ' 


JVS 












Southern Hi! Is 


1 


1 


1 


0 


6 














To t A 1 «; 


X«^ 


A 
\j 


7 


32 ' 


34 






* 0 


0 


x^ 




Licking Co. 


2 


2 


2 


12 


'15 


JVS 












Springfield L. 












Knox Co. JVS 


. 2 


•2 


2 


. 22 


12' • 


Belmont' Co. 


. 2' 


1, 


1 


12 


_6 


JVS 












Totals ' 


-^7 


7 


7 


61 


' 40. 



These f^ield activites represented .the evaluation activities of one person, 

whic h means t hat t his one :pexspnxe_y4.Gwed _ 

separate buildings, personally came in contact and viewed 200 courses and the 
instructors. Many of the instructors were also interviewed, as well as the 
adults in the classes. 

Section V Findings and Implications for Direction 

A, Administration and Supervision ? 

PRIDC review is the best tool for making the superintendents aware they 
need a full-time adult supervisor. 
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B. Adult Edacacion , " - . 
. N/A . ... 

* 

C. Curriculum ancj Instruction 

Theru is a growing need for developing course outlines • There needs to 
be more in-service training for instructors. There are too many 
secondary^ instructors not -interested or willing to teach adults. 

D» Facilities and Equipment 

* There needs to be continued stressing that for every high schqol program 
Vr'ith facilities and equipment there should be generated brf2 and ohe lialf 
adult vocational courses. 

•* 

E. Instruction and Staff . * 

>If high school instructors are not willing to teach, then we must bring 
in outside instructors from business and industry. The attitude of too 
many, instructors is that if they are personally not involved then they 
do not want outsi-ders handling their facilities and equipment and, in 
some cases, stock rooms. This attitude must not prevail and administrators 
must continually alert themselves to the fact that facilities are there 
for -the convenience of the adult learners, not the teachers. 

A plus factor is that there are many good secondary instructors teaching 
two to four adult courses a year. (Approximately 40 percent of all aduit 
courses are^being taught by. high school instructors.) 

F. — Students (Adult Learners) . 'v ^ * • 

Too heavy of an emphasis is being placed in recruiting adults from brochures. 
There needs to be more emphasis placed on using advisory committees to 
help adult programs find acfult learners through the many community 
organizations that exist. The adult supervisor must extricate himself from 
clerical duties to spend more^tinie face to face with business ^^id industry 
in determining needs.' • ^ 

G. Product Review ^ ' ^ " 

More attention needs to be placed on the follow-up of adults, in order to 
measure the effectiveness of adult training in preparing or upgrading 
these adu-i-t-a i-n their occupational goais. Continued etfort must be 
extended in measuring the end results of adult vocational tr<5iining by 
ascertaining the progress of adults on their jobs. 

Section VI Conclusions and Recommendations 

♦ 

In order to maintain .quality in Adult Vocational Education, assistance should 
be given in the PRIDE review by utilizing more state adult superv,isors from 
other ,sarvire areas., so that the evaluation of adult programs can be made on ^ 
team basis rather than one person covering all Vocational Education Planning 
Districts. 

17 ■ 



Sect i on V I I Suimnary • — ^ 

; PRIDE in adulL vorational fducatlon is a worthwhiJc? and meaning' ful*^ 
process. Jl is nuikin)» each Vorational Edtjcation Planning. District .iware t;hat 
adult vocational education is part of the total educational process- It is 
establishini; sound supervision— pis helping local VEPD's to reco^ni^e the 
ii^portance ol' advif»ory commi tt»: es, where uxany \\avo learned <o use them for the 
first time. Throii>;h this process of supervisory and advisory le'?der*^hTp> 
the total progr.ini will be improved and the emphasis^ then can be placed on 
the develi'pment of curriculum, better instriction and more public relations • 
As a result of this, the total program will expand. 

Statistical information indicates that, prior to full-time adul*: 
supervision, enrollmt^nt stays static at about 350. After the first year 
of fuJll-tinie Supervision, erirollmgnt doubles and three years later it * 
triples. 

^ ^ \ ^ S P E C I A L N E E D S [ y 

-EDUCATION . > \ " ^ 

^ Section 1 Vocational Servic^ Area Description 

The Special Needs ServiK;e administers sever-al areas of special vocational 
services witliin the Division of Vocational Education. These services' are 
clearly mandated through the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 (PL 90-576). 
The primary responsibilities of the service are derived from sources of Part A 
(102 b) to serve concentrated areas of disadvantagement and Part B identified 
as set asides to serve disadvantaged and harfdicapped persons. In addition, 
the Service administers Part H, Vocational Work-Study Programs, provided 
to assist disadvantaged youth enrolled in regular vocational programs. 

The Special Needs Service is charged with -the responsibility to initiate, / 
develop, and provide' new innovative vocational ji^rograms to serve identified 
disadvanta^;cd and handicapped southland adults — in school and/or, out of school. 

The disadvantaj;ed and handicapped are identified according to the Division 
of Vocation.il Education, Sp.eci.il Needs Service Guide which requires the Local 
Educational Agqncy to assess and specify the disad^'antagement and/or handicap 
that a participant demonstrates whicli prevents him from succeeding in a regular 
-AU^i:ai:ixma.Lpro^^rnm wiJihmiJ:^-ajs^lsjLiiiia^*^^„ ^ ^ • 



X Upon approval and implementation of special programs ^nd services to assist 
the target populations," it is 'the responsibility of the Special Needs Service 
to be certain that the district's implementation procedures are .iS approved 
«and that approved budgets are adhered to. Also, on-site visitations are 
scheduled in order to observe implementation first-hand and made recommendations 
far program improvement, development and expansion. 

Inasmuch as some Special Noods programming and services^ supports many 
of the other services (AC^*T&I, etc.), it is *ilso necessary to maintain an 
active working relationship with tljcse services .to have effective progr.umnlng. 

21 
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Section II .Vocational Service Area Goals or Major Purposes 

Comprttficnsive Special Ueeds ProgranimlnR will: 

1* Provide supplemental servic 
persons 
potent 
orien 
program 

2,. Provide modified iii?3tructional programming designed to enable 
" disadvantaged and/or handicapped persons to achieve vocational 
education ol-^/ectives that would otherwise be bevond rheir reach* 

3., Pro>^ide adequate in-service activities for those staff persons who 
are assisting vocationally disadvantaged and/or handicapped persons, 

Section II'I Mai^agement by Objectives ' ^ " , 

Not Applicable * - • 

.Section IV. PRIDE Field Activities 



Region 


VEPD 


Districts 


Funded Special 
Needs Programs 


Conuniitte'e 
Members 


Rorthwcst 


■ 5 


'19 


1 


27 


Northeast 


5 


39 


15 




Soutliwcst 


- 4 


34 


0 


19 


Southeast 


■ J5 


30 




32 - 


.otal 


• 19 . 


122 . 


19 


122 



Section V Findings and Implication for Direction 

Special Needs review instruments were generally completed very poorly, if 
at all. Districts in many cases did not initially form a committee even after 
being told to do so because they "didn't have any special needs programs". 
It was pointed out tV c a committee was to he formed, regardless of the status 
of special .needs ^programming in the VEPD in order to provide for de\''elopment 
of prograuiming. The problems of this year have led to a change in the proce5S 
for ne-xt year. A state supervisor will make a presentation to the review 
committee and conduct a discussion to answer specific questions^ and provide 
-^dditj^al_iji^^ Only, after that session has been completed 

will the committet^ react To t)ie~*f!is~rrTjmenX~l 

Education Planning District. It is felt that by this process the committee 
will have a better background from which to make recommendations. 



Section VI ConclutJions and Recommendations 

The main t:oncern of the Special Needs Service is not that of reviewift^ 
implemehtation of existing programs. Instead, it is one ^^getting admiiiis- 
trators to extend themselves to develop effective progr.m^fc^Vji*, vocationally 
disadvantaged and vocationally handicapped youth <ind adiuW^^I^ including 
the Special Needs Service In PRIDK, it forces administrators to take a bard'' 
look at the services (or Lick of services) they are providing to the handi- 
capped and disadvantaged. 

o 22 
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Section V II -Sunmiary ^ . 

Ar' in next year, it is ^orLLlcipatcd ih^iV as Special Needs moves into the** 
field. on riUi)L that moijt of our eCfurto will he directed toward the development 
of Special Needs prujCramrainj;^ within VLPIi's. Statewide, with the exception of 
Cincihnati , '*thyro is a mi'ivi-inum of proj^raioiuj^^ available in the VEPp^s ^ 
scheduled for ruview wliich woultl require t*ffort:> in the direction of' improve- 
ment or expansion. The major thrust of uhe Special Needs iJervice; therefore, 
will again be Hint of gettinj; a "foot in the cjoor" in order to help districts 
realize «tlie inadequacies of tlieir present special needs prograrnning and to 
help, them understand what steps rai^st be taken to correct the situation. 



- ■ D- I V I S J 0 N OT 
G U i D A h'c E A N D TESTING 



Section I Vocational Service Area Description * ^ 

A guidance program ^^ft-the vocational service area consists of organized , 
and setjuential services in which .each staff member of the school ^is a responsi- 
ble participant. As a result of a totally coordinated team effort, such 
guidcortce services should be an integrated part of the school program, both 
ins true tionally and administratively. ^ . ^ 

Services basic to guidance have been outlined as nine dimensions in ' 
Guidance Servi c es for Ohio Schools and include: Information Service, Pupil- 
Appraisal and Record Service, Group Guidance Service, Individual and Group 
Counseling Service, Consultative Service, Parent Conference Service, Resource 
Coordination Service, Placement Seryice, and Evaluation and t^lanning Service. 
It is reconmiended tliat these services be developed bullding-and system-wide 
as a result of needs assessment, and that they be written and approved by the 
Board of Education. '\ - 

*^ 

Also, llie Division of Guidance and Testing stresses the compliance 
witli the 1968 Minimum Guidance Standards for Ohio Junior and Senior High 
School regarding proper certification, proper student-counselor ratio 
(/iOO~l), adequate instructional materials and equipment and appropriate 
physical facilities to meet the needs of the guidance program. 

Administrators contribute to tlie accomplishment 6f guidance objectives 
by cooperating ^ith the counselor in his performance of slaff functiorjs and by 

1. interpreting tocth'^ community and board of education the 
object LvesS , services, accomplishments, and needs of the* 
gurdancc p^rogMni; . 

2. initiating guid«ince in-service^ education of t^>tal staff; 

3. establishing policies, regulations, and job descriptions for 
conducting the guidance program; and by 

4. Securing iinancial and clerical support for guidance ^functions. 

Teacher;; eontribule to the accomplishment of guidance objectives by 
cooperating with the counsejor In his perloimance of guidance sc«iff functivMis 
and by 23 " 
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1. prc'senLinj; the eductit ional ami vfjcatioj^ial implications of 
subjects bi'in^', tauj'jU; 

2, understand inj; the abilities, needs, interests, and goals of 
student" and usinj; this understandinji in planning instruction; 

- 3^ helping students develop study skills; 

^1. providing a classroom climate which promotes positive ^self - 

concepts and inter-per**ional relations; aiid by ^• 
5. supportinj', student activities which promote the achiovement 

of guidance objectives. 

""" ♦ 
Section II Vocational Service Area Goals or Major Purposes 

Funds are available unde^r the Vocational Education Amendments of 
1968 for the employment of vocational guidance counselors or vocational 
guidc-ince coordinators. These "terms are used interchangeably. Irt com- 
prehensive schools thtf vocatioiv^l guidance coordinator is ^ member of the 
guidance staff, employed as an expansion of the school's ongoing guidance 
program, and is under the professional supervision of the school's syste::>~ 
wide director or supervisor of guidance. In joint vocational schools, 
vocational guidance counselors or vocational guidance coordinators are , 
enjployed on the basis on one counselor for each 300 stuaentSi In either tase, 
the person so hired is responsible for providing leadership for the de- 
velopment and cc]^ordinati6n of the vocational guidance activities in their 
own scho"?)! setting and in home schools. The "coordinator provides current 
vocational and technical education information to all counselors , adminis- 
trators^ and' teachers in the system to make sure that it is used together 
with >ther. information regarding training opportunities as they work with 
students and parer^ts. ^ * 

The following duty statements encompass the major goals ^or purposes 
of the vocational guidance coordinator: 1 ^ 

« 

1. -Takes initiative-in bringing various groups together to 

provide a for.um for discussion* planning and action/ 

2. Involves community ^employers, service agencies, and^ 
local vocational educators in the total guidaace program. 

3. Plans and coordinates activities to assJLst the conimunity to 
understand the vocational guidance program. 

4. Develops and organizes vocational guidance information, 
and initiates procedures for the use of this information by 
counselors, teachers, and students. 

5. Plans and coordinates ^roup guidance activities which 
facilitate the vocational career development of students. 

6. Identifies the student information which" is needed to facilitate 
the vocational guidance program. * , 

7. Consults with xadministrators and vocational educators concerning 
the placement of stu|lents in vocatioijal education. 

8. Counsels with students individually and in groups. 

9. Coordinates vocational guidance research and evaluation 
activities including placement and follow-up. 

10. Provides descriptive data for staff and administration to 
point up achievements and needs in the vocational education 
progrnm, and for use in public relations. 
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Section- II I Management by Objectives 

. * Quantitative and qualitative j»oaLs have not 'been set C^arth in a 
GuiTaiince Management by Objective statement. ' ' 

Section. IV PRIDE Field Activities 

The number of administrative units, programs, and jiersonnel ^visited 
in PRIDE during 1973-?4 are: ' '. *. 



. J 






High 






Committee 


Re<gion 


VEPD 


Districts 


Schools 


Programs 


Counselors 


Members 


Northwest - 


5 


17 


17 


17 


■ u38 


136 


Northeast 


5. 


44 


■ 60 


60 


204 


480 ' 


Sdfut'iiwest 


4 


27 


33 


■ 33 


64 


, 264 


Southeast 


_5 


Jl 


• ■_29 - 


29 • 


62 


232 


Totals 


19 


115 


139 ' 


^ 139 


368 ' 


1,112 



Section V Findings and implications for Direction 

A. Guidance Staff 

1, -A. majority of the employed counselors have earned the School 

Counselor Certificate. " ' ' 

2t A number of schools are not meeting Minimum Standards for Ohio - ^ 
M ' High ^Schools by employing at least one full-time cour\selor for 

ever^ 400 students. , " ' "^T*** 

3. Most counselors aire assigned f ull-tim e ^ 

\* 4. Avnumber of schools have not employed*at least one-fourth-time ^ 
secretary for each full— time counselor. 

5. A majority of the counselors have attempted to sensitize themselves , 
to- the need^ of the student population, and show evidence of ^keeping 
»^,current in the guidance profession. ' ^ - 

" ^ ' . • , - ; ^ . 

B. ^ Guidance Facilities and Equipment 

-^1, A majority of counselors have, a private <;oun$eling facility in 
the building to which assigned even thoqgh some are ve^ry, small 
and crd^ded, . ^ \ : ' * 

2. Most- guidahce offices have f ilo6 for reports and materia'ls, book^ 
shelf sp^ce for references and informatiolial materials, and a 
telephone for intra*-school and out-of-Sjchool use. * 

•3. Reception areas too often did not have ad.equate shelves for^informa- 
tionnl materials whic;h can be used by pupils, space for , secretary, 
' a telephone which controls incoming caJ^l's to school counselprs, 
files for guidance records and Informational material^,^ and secure 
storage space for tests and »other mnteriiUs, 

4. In too many Instanpos gulilance faci lilie s wcm-q not separate from 
the administrative^ offices, 

* • ' 22 ■ , 



5. The av.illabllity o£ a iiiyjo rc'cordor and other neSdcd audio-visual 
equlpmc'iiL was not* in evidence in most schcqL*? visili^A. 

.^6. Many schoojs arc providing sp|icc for i n f o rm^ t i on a 1 ina t o r i a 1 s in| 
- Y the schoal library. 

7. It was Yaro that space is provided in the school plan for p,roup 

g; u 1 da ne e s es s i on s for all students i / ^ i 

C. Guidance' Coordination and Administration ^ 

1/ Until the PRIDE visit, few schifols had a guidance advisory committee 
consisting 6f students^ parents, * tl^achers, /idministrators and 
counselors that was organized so thc^ concerns and needs related ' , 
to the guidance program can be effectively discussed and acted upon. 

2. Very few schools have written «objec£;ives^ policies and procedu' es . 

j ob descriptions that, have been" approved by the" superintendent / 
S and the local board of education. " ^ • 

3* Building principals are not always aware of** tb^i r r esponsibilities in 
a gjuidance program. ' 

k. Very few of the schools visited had a guidance "coordinator ( dep^artmen t 
chai rman ) who was responsible for coordinating the guidance activities 
and communications\*through periodic staff meetings. | 

5. Too Jqw schools have ma^e provisions far the employntent of counselors 

^^"^ extended year basis due to a lack of finances.' - ^- 

6. Financial provision via a guidance budget was lackit* , in most schools. ' 

D. Guidance Program. Activities > % ^ 

^* ' InformatioYial materials were often limited in number and werti outdated. 

2.* C urreht informat:ion appearing on bulletin boards vai^ies in completeness 
nnd attractiveness. " . 

Pupjl appraisal and pcord service was handled' effectively in many 
schools^ hut left much to be desired in others. 

^* G roup guida nce was a need identified in most schools with the commofi 
^^coinpiaiiit* of ^he unavailabilitiy; of time and/or spaceV, 

Most counselors ass-umed the' responsibility for individual couns eling. , 

6,. Hany schools use g roup counselin g sparingly'. 

7. Time can be used more ef-fectlvely in most Schools in as s is tin g ^ 
or preparing* to assist other school staff members. 

8. Most schools indicated'a need for closer relationships w.ith paren ts. 

9. ^si'fme ioterwsi:ing approaches have becMi developed in iit\der^U^*nuHj^^ and 
>Tul 1 1 1 /.ing communl t V res ourc es, hiU most school personnel indicated > 

a need and a desire to do niore' In the area. 



. " 10. Sorae vocational counselors an* invplvud in job plncenuMit but most 
sucocsiSes are in ibe* area of cJutMlional nlacvnu-nt. 

) , 

'\ 11. Where ioll ow -up st udlfS aru cilnductL-d, It Is usually foi: one yei*r 
' » . ' *■ " " * • 

-only. ' . - ' 

E. * Administrator and' Teacher Participation. 

1. It^^as gunerTilly determined tifat tjiero is a need for more involvement 
of tl)e^ administrator in int<>rprt*t i ng tu * -c ommun ity and the beard 
of education the object Ives, activities^ accomplishments and 



needs for further development. * . 

r- • , 

Many references, were made for additional use of such tesources 

newspa pers and parent- teicher groups to announce guidance program 
activities. . * » 

3. There were*numerous 'requests for the building principal to meet 
periodically with the guidance staff to review the progress bf 
the guidance program and to plala future guidance activities. 

4. Slow but steady progress -seems to be jnade for each teacher pre- 
senting; the careef implication of subjects being taught. 
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5. The same is Cirue \^±t\\ the teacher presenting the future educational 

implications of subjects being taught. ^ - 
— \ 

6. Numerous times reference was made to the need for teachers to 
instruct students in the study skills appropriate for the subject 
matter areas*. 

Section VI Conclusions -and Recommendations 

An overall conclusion is one of high praise for the scdf st^udy approach 
in each school that has been establisheji as the^procedi^re for PRIDE. As a 
result, more school publics are involved in reviewing guidance prograjns iA 
each school than has been done previously. Frequently the members^ of the 
self review team expressed a desire for a continuation of their meetingi5. . 

Below are some of the more frequently mentioned recommendations:' 

1. Either the same Program Review Committee, or a reorgani-zed 
guidance advisory committee v composed of a cross sej^Cl^SnT^ '^he . » 
school and community that includes a member of the board of 
education, should be establislied a^d maintained so. that concerns 
and needs related to the guidance program can be effectively 
communicated to the various school publics. Periodi^jjlly , they 

* should revie': the prepared PRIDE Report to note progress -in 
implementing tlie suggestions contained in the report. 

2. A written program for guidance services needs to be cooperatively 
developed utilising input from the Guidance Advisory Committee 

so that a monthly calendat- can be developed that will highlight"^ 
priorities of the guidance program at school identified. The 
4$ program should be approved by the 4?chool superintendent and the 
school board of education. . " * , 
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3. Con??itlci*at lon should he j»iven on how best to puhliciise the 
guidance pi'o.nram at school iduntilied so as to reach the -various 
publics, of the school. It was indicated Chat a real weakness is 
comuiun ic.it ion with the various publics the, school serves. 

4. It was suj',^iested that there is a noed-^ to review group guidance 
for a more iormali;?ed »ipproach* This should involve al 1 students 

* on a r(?gularlY scheduled basis. 

5. A need was expressed for an expanded program of in-servj,co for 
the staff. ' This-could be particularly helpful to alert them 
to the irnportance of making their courses more relevant by 
identifying the practical uses of their course in a work setting ^ 
or in an educational one. It would also be useful in alerting the 
teachers as to the guidance functions at school identified and how ' 
they can become more a part of the ongoing guidance program. 

■s . , 

6. A budget reviev; should be conducted to determine the wisdom of 
developing an annual budget for the guidance program, 

7. A need for professional secrc^tarial help was indicated in addition 

• to that which is presently being provided by students. The Division 
of Guidance and Testing recommends one full-time secretary per four 
counselor upits or the appropriate fractional equivalent.' 

8. Planned meetings for the guidance staff with the administrators 
to discuSs the guidance program were, indicated as being helpful. 

9. It was indicated that space limitation and cramped facilities for 
the counselors make confidentiality difficult. It was also stated 
that the reception areas^were too small to be comfortable for 
incoming students, and students seeking information. Interruptions 
with counseling sessions with students and others need to be held 
to a minimum if maxinium benefits are to be derived from them. 

Section VI I Summary 



A, Program Improvement- 

PKIDE has proven invaluable to guidance services for it is alerting 
the many school publics to the contents of a guidance program. Adding 
the Section in the PRIDE review booklets for identifying the recommenda- 
tions and their prioritises for improving the guidance activities with 
the approximate costs anu suggested dates for implementing the * 
recommendations provides stimulation and direction for action. 

B, Program Development 

As a result of PRIDE, guidance programs are being expanded to fulfill 
the intent of the nine dimensions identified as the content for an 
ongoing guidance program. An awareness is being developed among 
administrfiturs and teachers as to their roles in expanding and im- 
proving guidance programs. Counselors are assuming new leadership 
roles in helpinj, to ident U*v the contributions tliat can be made to the 
guidance program Iry tlie various publics of the school. 
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a r^'sult of rx.iriiiuinr. *Mid dir.cu;;:; ifU', the guidance pro;f'ram activities 
by and with th»/ j-uidame review cuLi. li t t^e, it is reported that as inariy 
as 70 perreiit ol the revtunineiidatioiis are either iinplerient* d or are in 
tlie process inpleru-ntat ion oii^» y.*ar after the PRIDE illit^Jl visit^;. 
This is a sucoesi? story that clearly indicates tlie value of PRIDE. 



AGRICULTURAL E D U C A T I 0 ' 

Section I General Purpose of Ohio' s '*i\gricultural Education Program 

The purpose^^of the Agricultural Education Program is to provide quality 
education as a part of the total program of public education in agri-business, 
natural resources, and environmental, protection. Programs shall be for all 
persons in all geo,^;rai»hi cal areas preparing for employment in, or employed 
in, occupations requiring knowledge and skills in agri-business and related 
sciences at the pre-vocafcional, vocational, and technical levels. Programs 
must be commensurate with the employment, technical and economic needs and 
demands of the state's total agri-business and natural resources industry. 

Section II The Primary Purpose of Supervision of Agricultural Education in Ohic 

The primary purpose of the state supervisory staff in Agricultural Educa-- 
tion is to provide educational leadership and management to maintain present 
programs at an efficient and effective level; to expand present programs io 
reach more pet>ple; to extend^ by adding new programs; and to improve progr^ims 
with the development of local leadership and supervision. - 

Section III Agricultural Education Service Program Objectives from July 1, 1971 
. to July 1, 1977 

To provide a career orientation program for 270,000 students in the nex t 
five years at the seventh andcighCh grade levels. 

To provide ba.sic educational programs in Agri-lUisiness, Natural Resources, 
and Environmental Protection for 10,182 ninth and tenth grade students 
each year. 

To provide specialized Agricultural Education programs JEor 12,091 eleventh 
and twelfth grade students in Production, *Agri-lkisincss, Agricultural- 
Industrial Equipment and Services; Agricultural Products, Horticulture, 
Resource Conservation and Recreation, Environmental Science, Forestry, 
disadvantaged and> handicapped youtl\ (^WE). 

To provide a statewide FFA program of leadership and citizenship develop- 
ment as an integral part of the instructional program for all students 
enrolled in .ill agricultural education instructional areas. 

To continue to maintain .ind develop ,i Conservation Education, Leader<liip 
Devrlopmeut, .ind Keere.it ion Center to serve in-school .ind .iihilr grcn:ps at 
KFA Camp Muskingum. 
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F. To provide post-Herond.iry pru^'^rau:; for 2,000 students to be" trainDu ss 
a^^ricultumj Lechniciaiis, 

To provide conLinuinj.; preparatory rfnd supplcnvntary educaiional programs 
for five percent of the adult aj^ri^ultural work force, 

» 

H, To provide continuing preparatory and supplemental educational progr -.t*s 

and a statewide Youn^; Fanner on;ani nation for 2,300 young farmers enrolled 
in organi:?:ed instructional program, 

!• To develop a statewide environmenta] management center for training ^nd 
retrainin/. serai-skilled and skilled people for environmental control 
occupations, 

J, To provide assistance and leadership to 625 teachers in selecting, 
procuring, and using curriculum materials, 

K,- To provide and conduct a pre-service and in-<;ervice educational program 
to meet tlie needs of all teachers, supervisors, and state staff memccrs 
in Agricultural Education, 

if 

Section IV PRIDE Field Activities 

c ' ** 

Summary: 
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TOTAL 


No. 


of VEPD's Involved 


5 


5 


5 


A 


19 


No. 


of School Districts In*'olved 


17 


28 


18 


27 


90 


No. 


of High S«:hools Involved 


17 


28 


18 


27 


90 


No. 


of Ag. Programs Involved 


• 14 


13 


16 


26 


69 


No.. 


of Ag. Committee Members Involved 


112 


lU 


128 


208 


562 



Summary of Statewide Activities 

1, Sixty-nine Vocational Agriculture programs were completely evaluated by 
a local review committee and a member of the state supervisory staff 
and recommendations made to develop and expand each program, 

2. Nearly 690 Vocational Agriculture teachers, farmers, agri-business 
employees, guidance counselors, and lay people in the community helped 
to review, develop, and recommend changes in the above programs. 

Section V Findings and Implications for Direction 

r 

The review of all programs had outstanding leadership from the Vocational 
Education Planning District administrators who served as coordinators of :ae 
19 VEPD's, In many cases, the local agricultural supervisor or a teacher 
selected by the Coordinator served as the agricultural education chairman* 
These people were very cooperative,' had excellent attitudes, and maintained 
a time , schedule which helped conserve time and made materials and resources 
available to us. 

As a result of the self-review reports and personal visits to all existing 
Agricultural Uduiation programs, the following findings from PUIDIC activities 
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Currlculu:n 



!• Most proj\rorns hnw a well-pJaiinvd yearly curriculum in detail 
orjvyiized by wci,*k in the year, 

2. ^ Off-farm agricultural program instructors are doing very little 

group*" instruct iiui during the summer season. The majority is 
individual instriu-tion. 

3. Fifty percent of' tlie production agriculture instructors are not 
up-graJing the curriculum to meet the up-t^-date information 
available to teach to high school students, adults, young farmers, 

' agriculturalists. 

4. Nintli and tenth grade programs are not available to all students 
in all schools. 

5. Instructional materials need to be up-graded in many schools. An 
average of $300 por department needs to be spent. 

6. Many program curriculum plans do^ not include sufficient instruction 
to meet the performance and behavioral objectives needed by the 
students. 

« 

?• Additional programs in some taxonomies need to be added.' 
Facilities . 

1. Housekeeping in the laboratories is a common problem. 

2. ' Fifty percent of tlie schools have a need ^f or the expenditure of 

funds in redesigning laboratory space, heating, ventilation 
problems-, and reconditioning usable equipment. 

3. Storage of materials is a constant problem. 

4. Many schools do not have available the minimum tool requirements 
for small engine instruction. 

5. Existing land laboratories have not been developed to make them a 
good instructional aid. 

6. Budgets have not^bcen established by the local school board to 
purchase needed consumable supplies and additional equipment as 
needed. 

7. Transportation is a problem to many schools to conduct field trips 
to supplement classroom instruction. 

Staff 

1. Vocational Agriculture teachers are doing an excellent job of 
participating in in-sorvice training programs available to thenv. 

2. Many teachers need secretarial assistance. 
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3* Career oritMitation \uuul take plate to insure the, enrol Iment of all 
students who desire skills and abilities in aj;ricultural occupations. 

4. The use of community resources are necessary to up-grade the instruc- 
tional pro^^ram. 

5. More teacher time mu.st he available and used to properly supervise 
the occupational%e!xpcrience of the students. Each teacher shouW 
visit every student four - six times annually. 

» * ^ 

6. IVenty-five percent more adult education is needed in all taxonordes 
of agricultural education. 

7. Many teachers need to improve the local leadership development 
program through the FFA. 

S. Teachers need to perform on a full-time year-round basis in 
productioit* agriculture pnd no less than six weeks basis in all 
other taxonomies. of the\program. Production agriculture programs 
need to be continuous programs throughout the year. 

D. Students 

1. In general, most students are enrolled in Vocational ^Agriculture 
programs because they have a desire to gain skills in the 
agricultural taxonomies. 

2. All students in all programs at the eleventh and twelfth grade 
levels need the ninth and tenth grade plant and animal science and 
shop skill program as a part of a total program of agricultural 
education. 

3. All students in all programs need to develop a more complete super- 
vised occupational experience program. 

4. More students must be guided to the specialized agricultural 
education programs at the high school and technical levels. 

E. Administration 

1. Most school administrators in these 21 Vocational Education Planning 
Districts are providing excellent leadership toward the development 
and expansion of Agricultural Education programs. 

2. Some administrators need to give leadership toward improvement 
of public relations, provide a more complete guidance program, 
and help to improve physical facilities and classroom instruction. 

Section VI Conclusions and Recommendations 



Conclusions: 

1. Fulltime Agricultural Education Supervisors are needed in each Vocational 
Education Planning DivStrlct to coordin.iie and supervise all proo.rams in 
agriculture. By 1977-78, ,ill programs and teachers would ho iunded and 
administered throuj'ji the Vocational Mduc.ition Planning District, 
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2, Moro cirocT orieiitacion ci)ordinaL ion must be* u.scd by the Ay.ricultural 
lldiication and j'.ui dance personnel to niiku it possible lor all students 
v/aiiiinj-'. and/or lu'edin^ skills and abililiei; in a^'riculture at nil 
leVcJ-s have aji upportunitv to enrolJ* 

3. More teacliers nust conduct adult education pro^^rams in all taxonomies 
of aj^riculture. 

4» Most local schools need to up-grade laboratory facilities and equipment 
to meet the need of their students. 

5. All schools need to establish an annual budget for the securing of 
instructional materials. 

6. Better use of community resources are necessary to up-grade the 
instructional program. 

7. Additional units of off-fam programs must be added where there is need. 

8. More local schools need to add ninth and tenth grade agricultural instruc- 
tional programs. ' 

9. All teachers must continue to up-grade themselves by participating in a 
•well designed in-service training program. 

10. Teachers employed in the specialized non-farm programs must offer a 
program of group instruction including 30 hours of instruction per 
student during the summer months. 

Recommendations : 

Local Planning and Administration 

1. The local Agricultural Education staff in cooperation with the local 
administrators will develop quantitative objectives for a five-year 
program in the local school district. The State supervisory staff 
would review and assist in the revision of these objectives. 

2. An advisory committee recommended by the school administration and 
appointed by the Board of Education will review, at least once a year, 
the progress of the "total program and make recommendations for develop- 
ment and expansion of each program of Vocational Agriculture. 

3. The local Agricultural Education staff will review monthly the progrt3!SS 
of tlie five-year plan. 

4. The local Agricultural Education staff will develop a list of resources 
available and plan for the use of these resources in accomplishing the 
'Objectives. 

5* Communications and public relarions need to be strengthened between 
teachers, administrators and home schools. 

&• Local supervisors need to continue to up-grado programs, including 
the establishment of budgets for equipment and supplies and help to 
reduce criteria standard infractions. 
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State * I'h'lJ AclivUics 

!• The nifpibcrs of du* supurvisory sLafT responsible for dhe proj;rains and 
activities in die Vtu-ational Kducaiiou Planning District sluill develop 
a yearly plan and l:ime schedule with sufficient allocation of state " 
" staff time to c*valuate rh<' implementation and completion of tlie 

recommendations as indicated by the pro^^rams and activities in meeting; 
objectives. 

2. Develop^wich the Agricultural Education personnel in the Vocational 
Education^Planning District the, management by olijectives concept. 

3. To develop and implement a plan of communication bei:ween thd state 
staff and local districts. 

4. To assist the local Agricultural Education staff in developing its 
qualities^of leadership that are necessary to manage and direct a 
total program of Agricultural Education. 

5. The Agricultural Education Service' has developed specific quantitative 
objectives with programs and activities to accomplish these objectives 
within the next five years. Local programs will be "geared" to meeting 
these statjGwide objectives. 



BUSINESS AND OFFICE 
EDUCATION 

'Section I Vocational Service Area Description 

, Business and Office Education is designed to gxve initial preparation, 
refresher, and upgrading instruction for occupations relating to the facili- 
tating office function including activities of recording and retrieval of 
data, office supervision and coordination, internal/external communications, 
and information reporting. 

The goals include providing BOE programs for at least 18 percent of 
all high school graduates. Adult and technical programs will be offered 
in the overall goal. 

BOE programs are established by criteria approved by the State Board 

of Education and are developed, administered, and evaluated (PRIDE) by 
the staff. 

Section II Vocational Service Area Goals and Purposes / ^ 

A. Establish programs in all schools which have the student base to 
support a program. 

B. Continue the program approach to Business and Office Education as 
opposed to the subject approach. 
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C* Duvelup qiKiliCy proj^ramj; to enable? the studtMits to be contributinfs 
merabery of society thronj',h the developinciiL of the neceyirary skills^ 
attitudes, and work habits. 

D. ' Duplicate the modern, office of today in the 'ischool laboratory en- 

compassing the open cinicept and office landscaping -and /up-to-date 
equipment and full-sii:e office furniture. 

E. Develop and establish programs where needed for new and emerging 
office occupations. 

F. Promote youth club activities as an integ-:al part of the curriculum 
of all programs. 

G. Promote and -establish adult programs. 

r 

H. , Continue to support the PRIDE program as an effective means for 

improvement and evaluation of programs: ^ 
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Section III Management by Objectives - 

Statist<ical assumptions' used on the following fable (page 34): 

A. ,A11 JVS programs will use Type 00 programming (1 unit per class). 

B. All other schools will project at the rate of current operation 
(Type 00, 01, or 02). 

C. A n\inimum average of 20 per class will be used. All programs will be 
less than maximum enrollments. 

D. Programs will be initiated according to the dates. 

E. Proiected enrollments are assumed to be accurate and realistic. 

F. Programs projected by districts were planned on the basis of employment 
oppor,tunities in the respective districts. ^ 

G. Programs were planned on the basis of needs of the students in 
the respective districts. 

IK Staff projections for FY75 did not delete currently operating programs 
unless^sjtipulated in Local Planning District Plan, and at the same 
time assumed enrollments might tluctuate on divergent patterns from 
plan. t 

1. Unit count projected to FY75 is inflated on the basis that additional 
programs planned to JVS situations were assumed to go to the JVS at 
the rat^ of Type 00 programs (1 unit per section). 

J. ' .All^Type 02 programs will o\)erate at .67 unit. 

K. Staff assumes that FY75 projections will bo subject to yearly 
revisions and adjustmonls including review. 
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If proj^raras wore pcopotied to exceed the 23 percent of enrollment in 








tlio Local Planning District Plan, thene proj'.rams were accepted; if 








planning by t^he Local Planning District fell beJow 23 percent, i^ro- 








jection to FY75 was made to 23 percent. 








Local projections ,of the Vocational Education Planning District too 








often do not reflect communication, aj;reement, and totaJ planning 








by ALL districts within the VEPD and must be supplemental by leader- 








ship and clarification by btate staff. ^ 
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Section IV PRIDE VU-U AcLivitles 

The number of adminisLraLivc units, programs, and pursonnel involved in 
PRljDK during. 1973-74 are: ■ , ' 









High 




Committee 


Lay 


Rop»ion 


VEPD 


Districts 


Schools 


Programs 


Members 


Members 


Northwest 


5 


18 


18 


23 


149 


104 


*Northe^st 


. 5 


31 


48 


92 


552 


• 386 


Southwest 


4 


13 


16 


25 


' 174 


114 


Southeast 


_5_ 


30 


19 


31 


222 


148 


Totals 


19 


92 


IDI 

/ 


171 


' 1,097 


752 


The number 


ol" administrative units, programs and 


ins true tors 


visited 


in 


PRIDE during 1973-74 are 




















f 


High ' 








Region 


VEPD 


Districts Schools 


Programs 


Instructors 


Nor;^thwest 


5 


14- 




14 


23 


4C 




*Nort;heast 


5 


22 




37 


92 






Sout^^iwest 


4 


13 




16 


25 






South-east 




19 




19 


31 


54 




















Totals\ 


19 


68 




^6 


171 


325 





* Nortl^east included Cleveland and all staff members were involved jLn' 
* order to complete tlie task. 

Section* V Findings and Implications for Direction 

A. Administration and Supervision 

Working with local administrators where local BOl] supervisors are employed 
to help tham to understand that the supervisor has responsibility to 
all programs in Che VEPD. 

B. Adult Education 



— - "~^~^Fall- time programs have nou materialized as anticipated. Lotal schools 
indicate that potential enrollees are having difficulty acquiring 
tuition fees. Also, promotion of programs in the community does no^ 
appear to be adequate. 

C. Curriculum and Instruction 

1. Coordinated planning of a course of study between teachers of the 
junior and senior sections of a program. 

2. Integration of learning area$5 at* the junior' year and t^imulation at 
the senior year as methods of instruction are increasing. 

3. Lack of adequate fncllitios and equipment tend to inhibit Che 
devolopmeat of curriculum., 
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D. Facilities and Kquipinenc . 

ImprovemcMiL 1ms been founcl in many eases; how^»ver, facilities and 
equi'pment reDiain a problem in the comprehensive hij^h schopi because 
8 they are not eligible for a building project nor do they have a 
^ - large number of vocational units to consolidate the funds provided 
for supplemental equipment. " * , 

E. Instructional. Staff 

1. Majority of teachers meet or are working ^o\i^rd meeting thp - 
qualifications for teaching in a progi?am ' ' ' 

2» Weaknesses ar<2j'-sgenerally found in the specialized programs .such 
as office duplicating, and data processing. 

F. , Students ' » ' 

I , 

^ 1. .Communication with student^ proyiding information about programs 
prior to sign up is weak. Students should be aware of the ba'clc- 
^ ground necessary for success in a program! the objectives of ttie 

program, and th.e availability of programs. 

2.. Youth club activities are more extensively beins used to maintain 

a*n interest, in the program and to develop leadership and faliower- 
, ' ship abilities.> ' - 

G. * Product Review » ' , 

V Follow-up is being done be Someone other than the t.*achers; h&nce, i^ , 
has become a gathering of numerical data, and has no^direct bearing 
on curriculum improvement. 

Section VI Conclusions and Recommendations , 

i " . ^ ^ ' - ' 

A. Continue working with teachers in development of courses of study through 

1. Task analysis 

2. State guidelines ' * s ^ 

3. Effective use of active .advisory committees 

4. Expanded foilow-up studies conductccl by ceachers 

B. Better communications with students^ prior to enfering^/high school so 
they will haye a basis for program , selection. Until career education - 
is a part of every school curriculum, this tosponsibilitj^ bcjcx^mes a 
cooperative^ effort between the vocational BOE teachers and the 
guidance department, 

C. Continue to upgrade fa>'i>lities and equipment. Supplemental equipment 
funds" be allocated to schoojs involved with PRIUK. , 

U ' ^ > ' 



D. Promotion and implemental loh.of adult pro^'.raiiKS for more officlent-use 
of present facilitiuH «nu! equipment. Additional programs did not 

.develop -as plaimed. Review of criteria for aduJt programs should be 
undertraken. 1 

E. Teacher, education programs should be reviewed" to provide adequ/itcly 
trained tjeacliers in specialized fields, 

, . n ^ » . • 

Scxftion VII Summary 

Program improvement and development will result tlirough ^emphasis on the 
followingv: 

. , ^ • ^ ^ 

A. Establishment and effective use of active advisory committees. 

B. Local fiOE supervisors working with <ill vocational BOE teachers in ^ 
' the VEPD. ' . ' ^ , 

C. Promotion of full-time adiiW^rograms, . , 

' • ■ , AT- , ^ 

D. Working with administrators 'and teachers in u*pgrading facilities 

and equipment. ' ^ * , . ^'x 

E. Providing in-s,ervice conferences^through tSacher education ins,titutions 
emphasizing integration and simulation as teaching tnethbds in block ^ 
pirograms. ^ * t 

• " ■ - ' • •■ ' ^ 
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Section I Vocational Seryi^e Area^De&cription . ^ 

" , ^ «f ^ * ' 

Distributive Education ' - ^ « , 

~o • ' ^ 

The purposp of distributive education is to provi.de quality education . 
as a part of the total program of public education, ,to meet the needs of 
all persons who desire to. enter, progress, upgrade and improve their skills, 
etta.tudes,^ knowledge and ability in occupations invoking one or more .of 
the nia^rWting functions involved in tiie merchandising, marketing or manage-^' 
■iient of^ the distribution of all manufactured or produced comnioditjes, good^ 
and s.tarvices. *• * _ ^) ' 

-The functions of (narketing include buying, selling, storing, trans- 
porting, risk bearing, financing, marketing reseaircii, standardizing and 
grading, as performed by proprietors, managers and employees in all retail, 
wholesale and service bua^fnesses and in tln^^iJLt-marketing activities performed 
by» all manufacturers and producers of commodities, goods and seryices. 

Tlie Distributive Education Services of the Division of Vocational Education 
Ohio Department of Education, iias the responsibility and authority to provide , 
leadersiiip to .md <KlminisCer a stacywido program of djistributivo eduration 
that is organi/.ed and conducted in coopenition with public si iioois and 
private schools and education<il «igencies tiiat are operated under the control 
of or contract with tiie State Hoard of .Education. 



/ 

/ 



Occupational Work Adju sLiPenL 



The purpose of tlu- Occupat ion il Work Ad ju.stnunt pro}»r<im administered 
by the Distributive education Service is to provide a mcaninj',ful career 
oriented educational program for 14 und 15 year old under-achievinj;, drop-out 
prone youth* 

The proju'^in is designed to alio;; the students to becoiri(i re-oriented 
and motivated tow.ird education ,.ind explore careers throui;h work— jt«<|Mrrience 
and thus becon^es a means of helpin^j; students move jinto tlie educational 
mainstream and participate in any educational prograiil which fits the indi-- 
vidual student's interest, needs, and abilities. 

The Distributive Education Services of t' e Division of Vdcatioual Educa- 
tion, Oliio Department of Educatiim, has the responsibility and authority to 
provide leaderslil^T^o and administer a statewide program of occupational 
work justment that is organized <-»nd conducted in cooperation vitii public 
schools and privnte schools aad the educational agencies that are operated 
under the control of or contract v;ith the State- Board of Education. 

Section II Vocational Service AreA Goals .:ind Purposes 

D istributive^ Education 

A. P.rovide leadership . for the improvement of on-goijig and for the de- 
velopment of new pre-vocational, vocational, technical and adult 
programs in distributive education, * - . 

s B- Develop standards for ^and approve programs ♦ facilities and equipment 

for pre-vocatvional, vocational, technical and adult distributive 
eciucatipn programs. 

C. Approve programs in distributive educa*-ion fn accordance with standards 

for Ohio School Foufidalion unit^. and allocate state and federal vocational 
f^nds for programs approved. y 

D* Provide leadership for the further devolnpment of youth organizations 
as an integral p^rt of distributive edijcation for students preparing 
for cinploymeat or further education in/ the field of distribution. 

Occupat i c>nal Vork Adjus tirggt 

A. Provide leadership to the improvement of oi\-going and the development 
of now programs in occupncional work ndjucJtment. 

B. Develop standards for and approve programs, facilities and equipment 
for occupational work adjustn^ent programs. 

C. Approve programs in ocrupational woik .^djnstn^ent in accordance with 
stand irds f,^r Oh)o SchoiU Foundifion unit': and allocate state and ' 

♦.federal vocational ' funds tot programs approved. 

D. Provide leadership tp the fuitUer development of youth organisations 
as an ini«»gral pari of c«o/up.vlional work adjustmenr for students 
preparing lor further edncai;o|i or enployment. 
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Section III Management by Objectivec 



Di,^;tributive Educat ion 

Oblective //I ; . \ . 

fo provide basic educational pro^ranis in distribution and njarketing for 
18 percent of the secondary level students witli 10 percent of the .programs 
being in specialized programs of instruction to serve the needs of the 
following numbers of persons: \ 



Scope 


1974-75 


1975-76 . 


1976-77 


1977-78 


• 1978-79 


Coop & Project 


11,399 


■ 12,236 


13', 073 


13,910 


14,812 


Specialized 


1,266 


1,359 


1,452 


1,545 


1,645 


Total Students 


12,665 


13,595 


14,525 , 


15,455 


16,457 


Total New Units 


40 


60 


. 62 


62 


64 


Total Units 


429 


489 


553 


615 


679 



Objective 112 : 

To provide irifonnation relative to vocational education programs in 
distribution and marketing for improvement, development, and expansion 
to review the educational process variables identified as (1) curriculum 
and instruction, (2) facilities and equipment, (3) instructional staff, 
(^0 students and (5) product review. 

Number of 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 

Programs 

Reviewed 86 98 110 122 136 

Objective 03 : 

To provide a statewide DECA program of leadership and citizenship develop- 
ment, as an integral part, of the instructional program for students 
enrolled in all secondary distribution and marketing areas. 

1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 • 1977-78 1 978-79 

75Z Mem. ,30% .Kem. 80% Mem. 80% Mom. 80% Mem. 
9,499 ld»876 11,620 12,364 13,165 . 

Objective //4 ; 

To provide continuing preparatory and supplementary educational programs 
for 15 percent of the adult distribution and marketing work force. 

Projected 

Number of 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 1077-78 1978-79 
, Persons to 

he Served - 51,661 53,607 55,553 57,499 59,448 

42 
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Occupational Work Ad jiK-qment 

/ 

- Objective 111 : 

To provide basic Educational progranis in OWA t^ meet the needs of 
^ students considered as potential drop-outs, 14-15 years of age* 



Scope 


1974-75 


3 975-76 


1976-77 


1977-78' 


1978-79 


Total Students 


7,440 


8,240 


9,040 


9,840 


^ 10,640 


Total New Units 


50 


50 


50 


50 


50 


Total Units 


399 


"449 


499 


549 


599 


Objective //2: 













To provide information relative to occupational work adjusUnent programs 
for improvement, devclopn:ent, and expansion and to review the educational 
process variables identified as (1) curriculum and instruction, 
(2) facilities and equipn;ent, (3) instructional staff, (4) students and 
(5) product review. Total Vocational Education Planning Districts — 
109 — with 20 percent of the programs reviewed annually. 

Number of 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 

Programs 

Reviewed 80 89 - 100 109 120 

Section IV PRIDE Field Activities 
Distributive Education 



Units involved: 








\ 




PRIDE 




School 


High 






Committee 


Areas 


VEPD Districts 


Schools 


Programs 


Instructors 


Members 


Northwest 


5 


8 


8 


8 


8 


45 


Northeast 


5 


21 


30 


38 


38 


■ 246 - 


Southwest 


4 


5 


5 


5 


5 


40 


Southeast ' 


5 


17 


10 


13 


13 


65 


OWA-Ohio 


16 


32 


54 


58 


58 


310^ 


Units visited: 




9 








PRIDE ■ 




School 


High 






Areas 


VEPD 


Districts 


Schools 


ProRrams 


Instructors 


Northwest 


5 




8 


8 


8 


8 


Northeast 


5 




21 


30 


38 


246 


Southwest 


4 




5 


5 


5 


5 


Southeast 


5 




17 


10 


■ 13 


13 


OWA-OJiio 


16 




32 


54 


58 


58 



43 



40 



Section V Findings and Injplication^; for Direction 



I 



Distributi ve KJucatiuii 

A, Teachers are becoming; more involved in program planning as a result 
of a critical self-review through die use of PRIDE, 

The majority of coordinators lacked individual training plans for each 
student on his/her training stations and need a better understanding 
of why training plans are needed, 

C, Existing facilities and equipment are being used more efficiently; 
however, many programs lack adequate equipment and equipment is not 
properly supervised when other classes use the laboratories, 

D, Local administrators are becoming mere aware of the program goals and 
objectives, 

E, Some coordinators needed more up-to-date curriculum JOinterials, text- . 
books, etc, for use in the program as well as"a defined and planned 
course of study, 

F, More coordinators are becoming involved in the -promotion and develop- 
ment of adult courses in distributive education and are teaching these 
courses when necessary, 

G, Better use is being made of instructional media in the classroom, 

H, More adequate records need to be kept on all program graduates, 

I, Teachers, employers, administrators and counselors are working more 
closely together in determining the qualities necessary for success * 
on the job in various distributive occupations; however, local 
advisor}' committees should be utilized on a continuing basis, 

J, Most of the teachers hold a four year certificate dn distributive 
education, A few schools had staff that needed additional pro- 
fessional hours in distributive education, 

K, There is a need for coordinators to place more emphasis on vocational 
training in place of consumer education, 

L» More work needs to be done by locai coordinators with the individual 
training sponsors of students in training, 

M, Youth club activities are on the increase in nearly all of the districts 
involved, 

N% Several districts could. support a full-time distributive education program, 

0, Nearly oni»-half of the schools indicated improvement was needed in 
work with local advisory committees, . 

P, Intensive In-school laboratory progr.ims are needed for juniors and 
sophomores in the area of distribution. 
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Q» Most slutU-iUs aru pl.iced in acctpt.ible diiSLributive ociiipation« for their 
tralnin>; stations; liuwever, tlicru is a iu»ftl to accept students in programs 
haviiij: an occupational object ivv in distribution.- 

R. A need fur more full-time distributive education local supervisors. 

S. Consideration was being Riven to bpeciali^ed programs in distribution such 
as broadcasting arts, fashion coordinating, mass merchandising, display, 
wareliousing, etc. - 

T. Some districts reported a need for more equipment and a better variety of 
equipment. 

Occupational VJnrk Adjustment 

A. Curriculum needs to be developed to meet individual student needs as well 
as to incorporate more vocational and job orientation; "however, remedial 
work in most units is well developed. 

B. More administrators are well informed and enthusiastic about the 
objectives and results of the program. Expendable student materials 
in the curriculum area was generally inadequate. 

C. Facilities, equipment and expendable materials are inadequate for most 
OWA programs. Special equipment needs should be identified in cooperation 
with the vocational division. 

D. The coordination aspects and activities of coordinators need to be 
strengthened, particularly in visitations and the relating of work to 

.school. 

A. 

E. Coordinators are doing an excellent job in selecting students who meet the 
criteria for entrance in the program. 

F. Less than one-half of the students are employed in private business or 
industry. An increase in minimum wages and the lesser amounts of student 
stipend funds available for local programs are having a direct bearing 
upon development of new programs and student placement in private or 
public industry. 

Section VI Conclusions and Recommendations 

Conclusions and recommendations are based upon the reports given and 
findings. The local reports can become the base for program improvement and 
will be referred to in follow-up visits of state staff. ' 

Distributive Kducation 

■ ■ ■ — , I 

\ 

Conclusions are: 

A. Follow-up studios are being carried on; however, move comprehensive five- 
year follow-up studies need to be conducted. 

lU Teachers are using audio-visual instructional aids to a greater degree 
in their individual programs. 

45 ' • 
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C. Coumuitlt ciLlunt. and public rclaLiun^ need to hv strengthened- between 

teaclic-r.s, admlniistratunj, parents and employers. 

* 

D. More teacher education services need to be provided to meet the needs 

of in-service training as well as pre-service training* ; 

E. Work with local advisory t-onmiittees has iniprovi*d but more effort needs 
to be expended in this afea. 

F. Tile use of training plans has iraproved but much more work needs to be 
done in tlie development of individual training [>lans for each individual 
student on his or her particular training station. 

G. Coordinators want and need a better variety of equipment for their 
individual programs* 

♦ 

H. Coordinators need to become inore adequately involved in the student 
selection process and tlie development of criteria for student selection. 

I. More programs need to be developed to meet the needs of juniors and 
even sophoini»re students. . • - 

J. Supervisors, directors and teachers are revising program offerings and 
they are looking for programs that will better meet student and 
community needs. 

K. Youth club activities are involving more students but efforts need to 
be expended at the local level to involve, to a greater, degree, all 
students in the youth activity chapter. 

C 

L. Teacher education needs to develop courses that provide instruction for 
specialized program instructors and for project program instructors. 

M. Home visitations should be made by teacher coordinators during extended 
service and throughout the school year. 

N. The distributive education program is educating and training students 
to meet the needs of employers. 

0. Students should have a career objective on file which relates to their 
program of instruction and job placement. 

Occupational Work Adjustment 

Conclusions are: 

Coordinators need to provide and make the time necessary for visitation 
of students on-the-job and then, relate the work to the school curriculum. 

Communications and public relations need to be strengthened between 
teachers, administrators, parents and employers of students enrolled in 
OWA programs. 

Space, facilities and equipment continue to bo an- area of concern and 
need for OWA programs. 
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A.. 



B. 
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D. More stuilciU?.- need to bv pl.iced in priv.iLe Industry by local coordin iters. 

E. Moro tii.iclu»r education services need to be provided to meet the need^ 
of in-servKe and pre-servico training. 

F. A better follow-up pro;^ram needs to be developed to identify what* 
progranis of education are beiu;^ followed by students completing the 
OVJA program. 

G. The OWA program is working effectively in meeting the needs of studtr.ts 
in relevancy in education and dignity in work. 

r 

Section VI I S umma i"y 

In Summary, the PRIDE activities at the local level have pointed up a 

variety of functions that need to be improved but PRIDE is working ar,: is 

of value to local districts . Much improvement has been in evidence as a 
result of PRIDE (1973) and subsequent follow-ups by state staff personnel- 
New programs have been developed" as a result of recommendations made 
by local personnel .ip^olved in past PRIDE activities although only a few 
programs have expanded at the local level as a result of PRIDE activities- 



H jyf^E ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION 
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Section I Vocational Service Area Description 

Vocational jflome Economics is a multi faceted program requiring extensive 
administrative, management, and supervisory functions as programs are 
implemented at secondary, post-secondary and adult levels throughout the 
school districts in Ohio, 

The major emphasis of Vocational Home Economics is directed toward 
helping individual students prepare for the occupation of homemaking and -or 
jobs related to home economics knowledge and skills in a career oriented 
society. 

For both youth and adults the proj|»rnm encompasses: 

1, Consumer and Uomemaking Education 

2, Impact 

3, Consumer and Uomemaking' FHA; IIEKO-FHA 
Consumer Education , 

5. Job Training Education 

6. Adult Education 

y 

7. ' Family Life Education 
8 Technical Education 
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To expodiLe llic admlnistniLi vc, inan«ij',eittcnt and supervisory funrtljons, 
the Vocational Ilom»j licuiioniics Section st»iff personnel carry out the following 
responsibilities: 

1* Develop policies related to all phases of the Vocational Home 
Economics program for approval by the State 15oard of Education. 

2. Prepare annual budget. 

3. Review budget requests and affidavits for reimbursement of contracted 
services. 

4. Review and approve all secondary units. ^ 

^ - — 

- 5. Promote, review, and evaluate local programs at all levels. 

6. Interpret the stat;^ and federal laws and regulations relating to 
Vocational Home Econoniics to follow educators and the general 
public. 

7. Direct the* in-service training program for teachers of home economics 
and consumer edu^tation. 

8. Plan and conduct conferences for state and local supervisors. 

9. Plan and coordinate activities for Consumer-Homemaking FHA and 
HERO-FHA. 

10. Coordinate the program requirements of the nine universities approved 
for the training of Vocational Home Economics teachers. 

11. Develop curriculum materials. 

12. Serve on a wide variety of committees to maintain contacts with 
service agencies, professional and lay groups. 

13. Promote and direct research studies, surveys, and investigations 
related to the field of home economics. 

Section II Vocational Service Area Goals and Purposes , 

A. Consumer and Homenfuki^g programs are designed to help young people 
and adults to understand, the importance *of decision-making while 
coping with life's many roles. The program is especially designed 
to provide help to males as well afe females in two basic roles (dual 
role) of establishing a home, x^xth all the complxjxities, as well as 
working Ojutside the home, simultaneously. The emphasis is on how 
to manage 

1. Personal and Family Relations 

2. Consumer Economics 

3'. Foods, Nutrition, and Health 

Clothing and Textiles 
5. Child Devolopnient .4:8 

^♦5 " * 



Duc! to inadoqiKiLc time* to perfect all of tliese skills dm in class tine 
at the secoiulary level, studenti* participale in liome and conununity 
experiences to stren>;tlien and extend cla^;.sroom activities. 

Disadvanla^'.ed students in grades si;verf*to nine in economically deprt-.sed 
areas are j;iven help in personal iinproveinent and horneinakin;; education 
to improve seU-imjK^».s^ to gain positive attitudes tov/ard home, faiLiJy^ 
and school and to develop basic homemaking skills. Parent involvement 
iii an integral part. 

Consumer Kconomic Education is of vital concern for all individuals. 
By- giving leadership in coordinating the educational efforts through- 
out the entire school curricula and for adults, home economics has as 
a goal to encompass six areas of learning related to this pertinent 
f^ubject. The areas are: 



1. 


Economic System 


2. 


Income Procurement 


'3. 


Consumer Behavior Determinants 


4. 


Consumer Alternatives 


5- 


Roles, Rights, and Responsil>ilities 


6. 


Community Resources 



Adults are provided opportunities to develop supplemental homemaking 
skills to better prepare them for meeting the many demands of homemakers 
in this changing society. 

The goals for families inner cities and rural Appalachian areas are 
to improve conditions Ol home and family by helping residents of these 
disadvantaged areas to make the best use of their resources and to 
improve self-image and relationships within their families with the 
ultimate goal of breaking the poverty cycle. 

The purposes and goals of the Hcnie Economics youth organisation are 
to provide opportunities for young people to grow as individuals, to 
work on improvement of family life, to become involved in community 
activitie:> and to prepare for jobs and careers. 

The second major purpose or goal is to prepare high school students, 
16 years of age or over, as well o^s adults, for jobs requiring home 
economics knowledge and skills. Through related classroom instruction 
and intensive laboratory or on-the-job training, skills can be developed 
to prepare students for child care services? community and home services, 
fabric services, food services, and multi-area services. 

Adults can be helped to develop prepamtory and supplemental 'employr..ent 
skills through intensive job training programs. 

The technical programs prepare individuals for^ p<ira-profos:;ional res- 
ponsibilities in the areas of child development and tood service. 
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Section III *i.'magement by Objectives 

This data can be more accurately achieved from fiaali'/,ed computer 
printouts in the Research and Survey Suction. (The federal descriptive 
report will contain the same information). 

Section ly riUDE Field Activities 

See' chart on next page. 
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Stci'tlslical In form.! t Ion ' ^ 
Schools - Px?rso'nnel - Projjrams'' Involved in PRIDE in 1973-7A 



Resions • 


VEPD 


'Dis- 
tricts 


High Sclrool 
& Junior 
Hij^'.h Schnol 


f'ro- 
i;r;ii!is 


Conmiittee 


Instructors 
Involved in 
PRIDE 


Non-vocationnl 
Instructors 
Vi si tf'd 


NORTHWEST 


033 

Sandusky City 


1 


1 US 


5 


31 ' 


6 


0 




080 

Putnam Co JVS 


9 


9 IIS 


31 


77 


13 


0 




059 

Oregon City 


1 


1 US 

1' Jr. iiS 


3 


13 


3 


3 




085 

Vanfiuard JVS 


12 


3 IIS 
1 JVS 


- 9 


19 


10 


0 


NORTHEAST 


078 

>faplowood Area 
JVS 


7 


6 HS ' 
1 Jr. HS , 


30 


63 


21 


5 

* 


<* 


093 

Plain Local 


2 


2 HS 


3 


19 


6 


q 




099 

Trumbull Co JVS 


5 


5 HS 


9 - 


37 


1.1 


5 


\ 
\ 


019 

Cleveland City 


1 


14 HS 

10 Jr. HS 


57 


319 


76 


0 


- \ 


028 

SW Cuyahoga 
Co. JVS 


7 


5 HS 

1 Jr. HS 


10 


56 

r 


20 


0 


SOUTHl^EST 

\ 


107 

Ohio Valley 
Local 




■4 HS 


19 


81 


9 


0 




007 ■ 

Southern Hills 
JVS 


6 


6 HS 

1 Jr. HS 




. 73 


11 


0 




05 i 

Lawrence Co JVS 


8 


5 HS 

1. Jr. HS 


13 


56 


11 


— J- 




069 

Upper Valley 
JVS 


12 ■ 


10 HS 
2 Jr. HS 


28 




20 




SOUTHEAST 


006 

Belmont Co JVS 


12 


11 HS 
r Jr. HS 
1 JVS 


17 


. 75 


13 


3 ' 




051 

Knox Co. JVS 


7 


■ 6 HS . 
1 JVS 


20 


84 


15 


, 0 




106 

Sp-ringfield ■ 
Local 


1 


1 HS 


1 


7 


/ 


0 ' 




016 

East Liverpool 
City 


2 


2 HS 

2 Jr. HS 


8 


47 


8 


.. 0 - 




055 

Licking Co. JVS 




3 HS 


5 


38 


6 


0 


TOTALS 


18 VEl'D's 


100 


1J7 Schools 


282 


1,192 


261 


17 
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Section V Findiinjs ixud Impiicationsf for Direction 

ft 

A. Administration and Supervision « 

1. Four of the 18 VEPD's have a vocational home aconoinics supervisor 
employed and it is evident that greater program iJnprovement could 
be made if the remaining 14 had more direct supervision at the 
local level. 




ERLC 



2. IVo of the districts have employed a consumer education coordinator 
at the writing of this summary. One was hired after the PRIDE 
review. 

/ 

3. Mast administrators have an understanding of the vocational program; 
however, there was evidence of a strained relationship between 
teachers and administrators in two indi^'idual schools. 

B. Adt^Xt Education 

1. It was evident that districts which emplc^ed full-time adult 
education directors had offerings which were "comprehensive and 
.included the home economics areas. 

2. In smaller school districts few, if any, adult classes were 
operational. In ^three schools the administrators acknowledged that 
they offered ,na adult classes and showed no desire to initiate 

/ classes. A majority of 'the home economics classes offered were 

related to the area of foods and clothing. . ' 

C. Curriculum and "Instruction 

1. There was evidence that the curriculum content covered in the programs 
went the foil gam ut fro m, strong comprehensive vocational emphasis 

to a few teachers* coticefftrati^ng too much time an the foods and 
clothing areas. Reft^rences were made that morp emphasis ^should 
be placed on child development, management, family relationships 
and hou..5ing. A great number of teachers related that consumer 
education was integrated. In at least six districts consumer ' 
education was taught as. a separa^t^e -course. 

2. Scleral teachers expressed the need for help in using the new home- 
making guide and assistance in teaching consumer education. 

3. Some individualized instruction was being initiated. ^ 

.1 

A. In at least two schools there needs 'to he greater coordination of 
programs at the junior and senior high schools. ^ 

5. The Progr,ims of Work do not indicate the exte.nsiveness of consumer 
education integration. 

6. The use of advisory committees are more readily found with job 
' training programs than consumer and homeninking programs. 

7. There i$5 a lack of local courses of stucty. 
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8, Iiuli viiliMlir.ed exLCMidod^exooricnces need to be, vitalized in two 
districts and the Iiome visitation patterns need improvements in 

• three schools* • , 

9. Up-to-date rerereiiees, the use of more oirtside resource persons, 
apd mo'-e field tr^^ps afc needed in many schools, 

/ 

10. In-service help is needed^for a few inefCective, and sometimes 

tenured, teachers. * ^ " " . • * 

11* FHA should^be int.egrated within the classroom setting to a greater 

degree and several teachers need up-dating, on FHA. i 
^. * • 

12. A rotation plan for rej)lacing textbooks, audio-visual materials and 
'reference books is often inef factive^ or no.n-existent. 

13. There is a greatdf need for more job training programs and teach»-irs 
need to plan a course of study based on task analysis. * ^ ^ 

r 

\t\. Many teachers need to analyze the home economics program content 
to determine the essentials which student^s must. know to^ assume 
the occupation of homemaker a.nd^or wage earner. 

Facilities and Equipment ^ 4, 

1. Laboratories often need improvement of aesthetic qualities but, 
overall, the depxirtments were adequate in space and equipmeftt. A 

, few departments were exceptionally attractive and .functional." 

2. ^Storage areas were insufficient in ^x. least three schools. 

3. Audio-visual equipment was often in short sxipply. * 

4. Small electrical appliances need to^e added in many schools and 
for improved teaching techniques Un the area of management fhere 
needs to be many time-saving ,appli'ances added. With^job training 

.programs in cpmprehensi've high schools there appears to be a greater 
need for specific pieces of equipment such as a broiler, freezer 
units, proofing cabinet, or sound system for child care program^. 

. 5- In several schools the equipment consignment plans have recently 
, , been discontinued -so there is a definite need for replacement plans 
'on large equipment. 

6. Housekeeping and department management needed to be stressed in 
two schools. 

"A ^ 
7/ Equipment for areas other than foods and clothing need to be 

added in several schools. In one yEPD alJ schools did order 

the child care equipment; , 

8. Demonstration tables are^necded in many schools 

9. I.isuf f iclont budj^iols for operation of iho homo econc^mics 'departnonts 
are Evident in the majority of the schools. 
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30* Some schools did not 'maintain equipment inventory list$ and had * • 

no system for settinj', i*orth priorities for purchasing. * 

Instructional Staff * 

!• In a few schools there is poor coordination and communication 

between the junior and senior high teachers so "there is not maximum 
* use of facilities nor an overall plan for a comprehensive home economics 
program. / v 

* 

2. All te^chers<^in consumer and homcmaking hold at least a four year 
provisional certificate. ' * . 

3. JeaCher-coordinators visit job stations regularly. ^ 

4. » Professionalism must be itonstantly stressed with teachers^ since 

only aboift one-third of tne teajjher^ are members of OVA ^and/or 
AHEA. * ' ^ ' , 1 

5. Teachers are generally enthusiastic about ihe program; but in 
cases ^here a teacher is not> there is'evidencd that stiidei^ts 
likewise seem less motivated- . , ' i' - 

6. In at least two instances the percentage of special education 
students being mainstreamed into the regular classroom is unreal- 
istic for successes with any of the students in the class. 

7. Several staff members need upgrading ^ii^aiwwnt areas; .however, " 
teachers on the whole do attend state sponsored in-service meetings. 

8. Better classroom discipline and management needs to be stressed with 
at least five teachers. ^ . v ► 

Students . " ^ ' . > * 

1. . The percentage of students rea'chcd through home .economics programs 

varies from 10 percent to 74 percent of the schools represented in th^ 
summary. One home economics program reached a high of percent of 

the girls the school. In JVS districts the^percentage reached in 
/ home econojnics is often less than lO percent, ^n at least six schools 
no boys were enrolled in home econoi^ics. 

2« In three schools there was a lack of motivation in the students enrolled 
in tlje home economics program. 

3. Concern was expressed by two job training teachers that students often 
were not intending to find employment in the field of training. ^ 

4. There is a lack of adequate .student selection procedures and a lack 
I of involvement with FllA-HERO. In three school districts there was 



a youth organixation but it was not state affiliated. About half 
of the schools has Consume r-Homemaking I'llA organizations and five 
others were making some etfort in initialing an organization* 
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5. Somo stuck'iiis arc not orieiiLfd toward n j^oal and lack ri«*spect for 
hubinetjs and .ndustry ruK%siand rcj^ulai ions. 

6. Stud-nt fees should olininated to permit all students access tc 
a vot*aLional pr<ii;raiu. > ^ 

7. There Is evidence that inner city students have Jess interest in 
iHeJhbership i\\ the youth uQtaiU/al ion. 

8. Hone economics teachers on the whole are greatly concerned about 
the Welfare of their ^students. 

G. IJroduct Review . ■ * 

l.y In job training programs student placement in jobs relrted to 
/ preparation is equal to chat of other vocational st-rvice^but 



/ 

/ 



placement must cohtinue to be stressed with teachers. 



2. Business and industry support is evident by the^ir involvement in 
^ ^ program planning, advisory committee work and hiring of students. 

j 3. In most« job tr *ning programs there are follow-up reports of 

substance; hoiv'ever, consuraer-homemaking teachers are just b*;ginniug 
/ • to initiate such surveys. 

4. More state direction is needed for more valuable follow-up reports 
for consume: r-homemciking programs. 

5. Early placement o£ child care students as well as co-oping experiences 
havi2 been greatly hampered in some sections of the state due 

to strict enforcement of the child care licensing law. 

6. In one schaol the teachers related that all follow-up data is 
collected by-' the guidance staff and the information is not shared 
with the teachers of specific vocational programs. 

\ Section VT Conclusions and Recommendations 

A. Administration and Supervision 

1. Most administrators were very supportive of vocational home economics 
programs. 

2. Full--timc vocational home economics supervisors are needed in each 
Vocational Education Planning «Distriot to coordinate and supervise 
all programs in home economics. Only four of the IS VEPD's had 
locnJ supervisors. 

3. Local supervisors must continue to aid public relations, promotion 
of local pro^;raras toflielp moot state objectives and assist in 
follow-up activities to $ee th.at Jocal priorities as defined by 
PRIDE are mot. 

# 

A. Lornl supovvisors .should contlmu* thoir prof.rcss in workinj; tow.irds 
,dcv«,»10|)nicnt of job trainin}; pr0};r«""f b-ised on job nuirkct information. 
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5* Local supervisors shiuiJd work with coirajru'r and honionuikinj^ UMchif^rs 
to r.CH* that j:ubK*^'t maltfr cnnUnl i:; l)a::cd up(»n the chan;.:inK role 
of the homerjaker in tod.iy't; society. 

6. Local i;upervituirs need to take ^'renter rfspun.sibilily with leadership 
of VEPD youth activities. 

7. As consumer education pro^'.raras increaf..e locally, there is a need for 
each VLPl) to enploy a coordinator to y/iyi.* leadership to this area of 
instruction at all grade levels and all disciplines involved. Two 
of the 18 had employed coordinators. 

Adult Education 

1. Local home- economics teachers and supervisory are being urged to 
help^'promote and encourage f^dult classes- on a roore comprehensive 
ba^is. Thej^are further urged to use community surveys to deter- 
mitfe if home economics job training classes should be offered and, 
if so, lend suppart to the implementation of these. Full-time 
adult programs must be encouraged where Justified. 

2. Adult education supervisors need to be employed in all VEPD's to 
extend adult offerangs throughout the state. Some local adminis- 
trators show no desire to investigate nor initiate adult activities. 

Curriculum and Instruction 

1. Teachers need to more carefully analyze the role of homemakers and 
j critically review curriculum in light of current data and trends. 

Assistance needs to be given to teachers in using the new guides 

developed at the state level. 

2,. Assistance is needed for the development of individualized learning 
\ packages. 

3. Local courses of study are needed which reflect changing needs of 
\ business and industry. Much more emphasis must be given to job 
\^analysis in 'curriculum development. 

A. Ejicouragement must be given to local administrators to see that 
i^jiere is coordination of programming at the local ie^el. 

5. ' In-service must continue to b<? made readily available to all 

teachers. The area of consumer education musTt still be empha- 
si?-ad with all teachers. , 

6. FHA must be more widely adapted to integration within the classroom 
and teachers must be brought up-co-date on state and national 
direction. 

7. Advisory committees must be used with all vocational programs. 

8. All program areas of homo economics must have up-ti— date resources 
ijCadily available for student and ti»achcv use. / 
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Facilities ami KqulpniL-nt 



!• Local schools need Iiclp in unac'nitandlin>i tliu ni'ud to hyvc plans 
for roplacin>; cquipnt iu .ind resource luaterials to enhance an 
up-to-date pro^^ram of instruction. 

; 2* Job training; equipraeni and facilities need to he continually analyzed 
r to see that tiu^y are comnx-nsurate with needs of business and industry. 

3. Fiainciujf^ for replncenient of equipment must be incorporated in 
local budgets. 

4. Through PRIDE follow-up, supervisors must encourage teachers to 
determine priorities for improvement of insti:uction. 

5. Aesthetic qualities within all classrooms must be stressed. 

6. Improved storage areas, work tables, demonstration tables^ and 
small appliances must be adequate for programming. 

Instruction and Staff 

1. Teaqhers need help in developing and using measurable objectives* 

2. Teachers must more nearly meet the needs of all students by providing 
. opportunities for all individuals to meet program objectives 

through varied teaching techniques. 

3. Advisory committees must actively assisi teachers for program 
improvement. 

A. A great percentage of teachers attend the in-service meetings 
organized by the state staff, but many teacliers still need to be 
encouraged to up-date their kxiowledge in* specific subject matter 
content. 

5. Relevant and mcitivntional teaching methods for consumer education 
are needed by most teachers. \ 

6. Greater encouragement must be given to teachers to become", members 
of their professional organizations. 

7. Classroom management arid discipline must be of "major importance 
to the teacher. 

I 

8. A realistic percentage of special education students integrated within 
the regular classroom must be maintained. 

Studr?nts 

1. Studenti: need to realize the demands and the opportunities of any 
of their chosen fields of study <ind employment so that they are 
making choices. 

2. Greater student involvemenl In youth organizations need-^ to ho 
proiuotc»d. Thi« is espooiallv true of the major city students. 
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3* The c- ^niiiialiiin of student fee:: for lahoratory type classes is 
esseiitiai. * 

4» A gre.Jter number of scliools will have to open enrollment to boys 
• as well as girls* 

G» Product Review 

1. A stale plan needs to be developed to help local teachers conduct 
follow-up studies to detennine former home economics students* 
success on the job or in the home. 

2. Emphasis must continue on placement. of all job training students 
who are available and desire employment. 

3. State legislation must be amended to allow child care early place- 
ment or cooperaitive experiences. 

A. Teachers must be directly involved with placement and follow-up 
of students. 

Section VII Sumniary 

In light of th(*' PRIDE reviews of 1973-74, the following recommendations 
for enactment by the Vocational Home Economics Section of the Ohio Department 
of Education seem apparent: 

A. Additional local supervision for Vocational Home Economics in the area 
, of consumer education. (Encourage hiring intern-supervisors during 

JVS planning stjages). 

B. Increased hands-on workshops for job training teachers. 

C. Devise a systematic means of record keeping for follow-up purposes. 

D. Increased funds for local leadership and ^program operation. 

E. Guidelines for miniiiium space, equipment, and supplies in job training. 

F. Encouragement of teacher educators to follow-up recent graduates who 
need assistance in the classroom early\in the year when it is 
impossible for state staff to assume this responsibility. 

G. Continue to work closely with local supervisors to keep abreast of 
local needs and maintain open channels of communication. 

H. Emphasize professionalism with all teachers. 

I. Continue to .seek support and advise of state advisory committees for 
program improvement. 

J. Continue to encour.ige teacher oduc.itors and local supervisors to j;i'Ve 
direction and emphasis to all areas of home economics including FHA, 
programs- for adults and tlie dlsadv«uitaged .uul handicapped youth .uid 
ndul ts. 
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K. In::t ij^.iit? an aniondiiK'nL Lo Ohiu Day Caru LicciusiiiK liill. 

L. I!arinir.i)'A' hnal adiiiini:.traLors» tiMchorfi, and/or tidulL .supcrvisorf; 
to laakc Jmal in'ods .is^u'ssrit'iU for iIil' liuniij c'coiu>mics adult pro;^>ram 
and cstahlisli a plan Tor implun^t^'iit in;'.. 

M. Kn* our.fiV' ^i^' lionn.* ^econordcs t«Mcliers to cstahlisli a syr.toniatic nk'thod 

of det i^rmininr. and rvpt^rtinj; needs r.inkod in priority Lo tln-ir rt'spcotivo 
aduJuist lators and inclndc vntli each stated need educational justifi- 
cat ions% i 



N. StroKS with teacliery the importance of regardinj* homeniakinj* as an 

occup.itlun whii li necessitates the teaching; of liayic skills and ind Lvidu.ilized 
extended experiences .ire still another means of gaining tliese skills. 

0. Continue to stress that mure home economics courses should be available 
to students, both boys and girls. \ 

P. Initiate ..i fall FHA le.idership session for teachers and selected students 
to enable more persons to become involved in leadership activities. 

Q. Provide leadership in improving classroom management and educational 
tecliniques. 



TRADE AO INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 



Section I Vocational Serva.ee Area Description 

The manpower demands of our modern technological society and the needs 
and interest of youth and adults necessitate an educational program designed 
to prepare perstms for pioductive citizenship in the world of work* Oppor- 
tunities for vocational preparation at the secondary and post-secondary level 
are essenti.il to insure a realistic, practical, meaningful education for 
non-college bound youth. Adult vocation.il trade and industrial education 
is cssenti.il to insure up-to-date skills and/or. knowledge in the individuals' 
chosen occupation, or for potential advanceiueat. 

Vocational trade and industrial edur^ition is that part of public 
education responsible for the, applicati(Mi of mathomatic and scientific 
principles to the problems of an occupat ion,, and in relationship to the 
manipulative skills essential for occupational proficiency. 

-^ Sect ion II Vocational Service Area Coals and Purposes 

Traile and industrial education provides instruction for the dovolopnuMil 
of b.isic nianipul.il ive skills", saletv Judgement, technical knowled^;>.% and 
related oecup.it ional information for the purpose o! fitting pe.rs^ons for 
useiul eniplovment In t^ade, industrial and technical pursuits. It is"di signed 
to assir.t botii voutii and adults to make sat istacttu'y .ul justinents in their 
economic, social and occupational life. 
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Trainiiiif; In t ratio .nul imluiiirial uduratic^n enable:; men antf women to 
prejKirr fur initial i'iuployj:;int in tr.iili?, hwhisLrial *uul technical occupation:;. 
It also lUihles .uhilts who are already emjiloyed to ..dv.ince in their chosen 
occupations^ in«l ritrains tlu>:»e who are trnipnrari ly unenployed. The basic 
principle of trade an«l industrial educ.ition is learnin^^ by doinj;. The neecjs 
of I lie individual worker are the toundationii upon whith aJ 1 insti uctionai 
activity is based. 

In order to nccompl i^^li thi»se punposes, provisions should bp made by eacii 
school system for .j v:ell bal.inced program of trade and industrial education to 
satisfy the need of all ability levels of in-school youth, and adults. 

F(»r in-school youth, preparatory programs should be planned which will 
enable Iii^'.h sch*)ol ai;e youth, bavin;; a variety of interests, abilities and 
motivation, to prepare for sui-cessful entrance into a trade, industrial or 
technical occupation of tbeiT choosing. For out-of-^scbool youth and adults, 
both prrpar.it ory and upgrading progranus sliould be made available in order 
that thc-y may satisfactorily obtain e:nployment or prepare themselves for 
advancement in Lheir chosen occupation. 

Special attention must be given "to those who 'are potential school 
drop-outs, are physically handicappe'd, or are disadvantaged emotionally, 
educationally or economically. Trade and industrial), programs must be dcsigne,d 
to make it possible for learners of all types to profit from instruction- 
Attention must also be given to that segment of the youth population 
who withdraw from school at an early age and possess little marketable skill 
for satisfactory employment. Many adult workers may also find it . necessary 
to make occupational adjustments because of scientific and technological 
changes and therefore need opportunities for retraining. ' 

Vocational trade and industrial education is an integral part of the 
public school program and should be regarded as one of the offerings in a 
well-*ba lanced clirriculum. AH teachers must coordinate their efforts in 
helping to ,;uide into trade and industrial education those students who may 
be expected to profit from such instruction according to their attitudes, 
aptitudes and capacities. * 

* • 

Some of the bas4.c needs of youth are the devc^l^pmcnt of salable skills 
and knowledge and of desirable work habits and social attitudes that x>?ill 
enable them to t.ike their places as productive members of the community jfand 
society. The contemporary high school must accept responsibility for preparing 
responsible citi::enship for those who are not planning on a baccalaureate 
or higher college degree as preparation for a career. 

# * i 

Section TIT Management by Objectives 

The following descriptive report containing those objectives and goals 
of trade and inthistrial education are those as s**t forth in the Ohio Plan 
for Voc.it ional li<hication» , , 

Object ive il5 " ^ ^ 

"To provide by 1075 a preparatory job training vocational educitlon pi'ogr.im 
for AO percent of all the high school youth 16 ye.irs of ag(^ .uul .ibovi*, and 
^ other qu.il i t ii»d groups, .idjusted to 107} to provi(h» for 10b/)7J students. 
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Thi;i III! ludes 75 inMCt'iit of ilu* i]i:,.uKMiU.ij'.^"d voutli wlu) liave ncadcinic, 
!5ot!io-i-conoi;iic ur citlu-r. hnul it ,ip:. tlut prcvi.-iil Lliom from siicceudiiir, in 
.1 r*.*f'!ilar vocalioiMl t-ducatitMi |»ro^;r.iiu. iL also include:: 50 percent of 
tlie liauduapped liir.li Jaliool yoiuh, whu In-caune of their liandicap, CcUinot 
.succeed in a regular vocational program. 

Since approximately AO percent of the eiiiploynuMit opportunities in Ohio 
are in tridi-, industrial and health occupations, this percentage is 
used to calculate input toward thin stated objective. 

Objective -A 

To provid-e by 1982 a post-secondary vocational program for five percent 
of persons 18 throuj'ih 21 years uf age adjusted to 1973 to provide post- 
secondary program for 19,350 sti^flents. 

Objective f/7 

To provide by 1982 retraining and upgrading vocational education programs 
for seven percent of all adult workers, adjusted to 1973 to serve 148,980 
persons. 

Section IV PiUDE Field Ac.tivities 

Number of administrati^ve units, programs, and personnel involved in PRIDE 
during 1973~7A are: 

n -High Committee 



Region 


VEPD 


Districts 


Schools 


ProRrains 


Members 


Northwest 


5 


17 


14 


A5 


258 


"NortHeast 


5 


36 


53 


181 


1,086 


Southwest 


k 


26 


30 


50 


•156 ^ 


Sou^theas t 


_5 


27 


29 


68 


379 


Totals 


19 


105 


126 


BAA 


1,879 


Numher of 


administrative units, 


programs, and 


instructors 


visited in PRIDE 



during 1973~7A are: 



Region 


V_E_PD 


Districts 


Schools 


Programs 


Instructors 


Northwest 


5 


8 


8 


'45 


65 


Northeast 


5 


25 


41 


J81 


261 


SoutliWy'St 


k. 


20 


20 


50 


SO • 


Southea.'st 


_5 


15 ■• 


12 


68 


76 


Total 


19 


68 




344 


452. 


Sec I i on V 1" i nd i n J',^ 


; and 


Imp] i cation.^ for Direction 






Tiif I'ol lowing oh.servat ions reprt'SeuL 


signi f leant strengliis 


anjd weaknesses 


of cvirrirulum, tacllilies, instructors and 


sludents 


as reporu-d 


I rom loi al 



and slate reports. 
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A# Curriculum and Instruction 

1. The time rr(|ui reinents desi^;natcd for- program dcptli are ^;enorally 
beinn .'idherod to in the majcn'ity of school sy«te::is evaluated. There 
is, however, n continual effort bn^^the part of many teachers; to 
provide scheduled breaks during the three" hour block of shop or 
laboratory time. In most cases found, this situation has been corrected 

2. Texts and refereace materials generally are kept current in rsost 
pro^;rams. Most administrators h.ive accepted the concept of revision 
every five ye.irs. , Some trade areas, liowever, lack effective related 
materials for classi^oom use. These exist primarily in new^or 
emerging occupational areas. This does give basis for consideration 
of materials which may need to be developed through the Instructional 
Hiiterials Laboratory. ' . 

3. Audio/visual material use is somewhat limited in use in a majority 
of program;b-. Avai/labi!{.ity of softwear and knowledge on the part, 
;Of the instructor toward developing materials may contribute to 
the p/oblem. « 

4. Tlie effective use of developed .courses of study continue to be 
identified as a major weakness in the instructional progr:am. ^ 
While most teachers have developed a' course of study, less than 

^ half of them use it effectively. Effective use must be emphasized 

in the ii^-service ' teacher education program. Supervisors must 
also givk attention^ and help' teachers in thjLs area. 

i - ' . 

5. A statewide review indicates t'nat advisory coitimittee input into 
curriculum is less than desirable.^ Uliile this*may have been 
functional at one time and somewhat rejuvenated during the PRIDE 
review, this needs to be a conlinuing process*. In most cases, the 

♦ ^ knowledge of new product, procedure or proqessos, of industry is 
gained only through the initiative of 'the instructor. 

' ' 6. Many systems have not accep-ted ' the activities of VICA as a nec(k*d 
part of the instructional program. Many instructors are not 
encouraged by the adminis^tration to be involved In leadership and 
citizenship activities which. VICA can provide. Theje is a need 
^ ,to strengthen this area through supervision and by developing 

. icacher education courses tor teachers. ^ 

B. Facilities and Equipment 

1. The majority *of facilities meet space requirements except in older 
establiished programs. Programs for disadvantaged .ire still, however, 
being .organi^edXind conducted in disadv^antagc'd facilities. The 
PKIDE review has identified manv needed areas for facility improvenent 
such as lighting and vexitllation. Follow-up' report.^ imiicate this 
activity has been assigned top priori ty. 

2» School systems h.ive taken advant.i)'e of 'the supplemental equipment 
monl-es and thi;> use has tended to ^eep shops and l.iboratories 
updated. Most schools, however, <\o not have an ell\octive equipment 
amort iV.al ion p(W ley or s\ylem i»stahl ished. It is recommended that 
oon!;iderat ion be given ti^ provide 'iipplement al equipment lu»lp,to 
schools Ident i I h'd through the" TKII)!: review for needed equipment 
repl.icement or lUldltions. ^2 
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3. ThfU* is )»enerally a weaknc-ss in the amounts and tiniiQg of needed 
suppllei; for pruj^ranLS of ins true t.loiv. ' Traditionally, when budgets 
arc cul in systeni^s, needed siippliet; are affected, therefore posing ■ 
inj;tructional dif f icultiei^* Many »pi^*««'<^*^^' expensive equipment are 
idle and student progress is hampered by lack of sufficient parts ' 
or supplies. 

Instructional Staff „ 

1. Certlficatiorf reqiilrements continue to give strength to the employ- 
ment of competent staff. There is, however, a tendency toward 
employing instructors who lack 'depth in occupational areas. Some 
administrators seek certification on the basi.^ of crisis rather than 
evaluaUon of depth of experiences gained by a person his 
occupational area. ■ ^ ' ^ * 

2. Most instructors are providing me<^ningful activities during school 
hours; however, many terminate tlWir efforts at the close of "the 
school day. Very few teachers are involved in advisory committee 
activity except during PRIDE evaluation. Then," much of the 
responsibility is "given directly to them. 

3. A great number of teachers do belong to their occupational profession 
groups; however, many do not belong to the AVA or OVA. 

4. In general, trade and industrial teachers are qualified'; Ifowever, 
many have not kept abreast of changes in their occupational areas. 
This observation doeti provide a basis for planning upgrading 
workshops and activities for trade teachers* 

5. A rdview of the PRIDE activities has suggested the need for a local 
^ professional ir-service program. Supervisors have been slow to 

rcjspond to this need; however, state activity has planned organii:a- 
tion in this area. 

Students 

1. In general, school systems are initiating a more effective i>tudcnt 
•selection program. There is a tendency, however, to still place 

^ students in'ski.lled areas which offer little opportunity for success. 
EMR students have been placed in skilled progralns, which has handi- 
capped the instructor because of his inability to know how to 
work with this kind of individual. Instructors have fiad to spend 
more of their time serving a few handicapped studenl:s while. the 
^greater number of students rtceiVe less attention. Greater efforts 
inust bo made to establii^h prof^rams for the handicapped with teachers 
trained to meet their needs. Administrators must realize that 
most craftsmen have little patience with imperfection^ which is 
usually a trait of the handicapped student. 

2. Most students interviewed' have an interest in their activities , and 
progress in their cho(<en occupation area. Some students interviewed 
indicated their program of instruction was not their first choice; 
however, thit? was the closest offering to their choice. This 
predomlnat.ly occnred in sysitMn.s having limited vocational offerings. 
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* Bajiod upon the* findinj'.s «ind iin;>lic*it iun.s prcsentiHl in Section V, t:he 
following' ctMu liisions and rc'conancnda^ltuib art' |)resontc(l by the staff in 
Traclo and Indn.'.trial KducaL-ion lor t!ie purpo.,e of strcnj^tlicning the PRIDE - 
process and "tliy quality of pro^;rams of instruction, * 

pJ^ MfaninKiul advisory coiniriittee activity is- seldom organized, 
befurL'^the IMMDH review. " ^ 

IWommj.-nda t.iyn : Continued eviden :v_be presented annually' of a functionifig 
advihory/cral t rouimittee for each ocrupational area. 

P>'-"LVl^^!>yi* Additional *^nd/or new L^quipment and supplies are needed in many 
pro^;rains. • :» . 

Rcn;omrpendal ion;* Priorities be establis^heil for the use of supplemental 
equipment mi^nt.y for schools whicli have been identified through* the PRIDE 
review. Adt-quate supply money be required by a built-in formula through a 
foundation support. 

Conclusion: Inadequate facilities for disadvantaged programs, particularly 

OVJE, are bcini^ used by many school'^systems. ^ ^ ' i 

Recommen d at io n: That standards for program facilities be strictly adhered to. 

Conclusion^: PRIQE reviews are being conducted and written primarily by teachers. 
Rec ommendat ion: Establish co-chairmen of each review committee and involve 
more industrial people. •\ 

Conclusion : Course^ study and Jesson plan use in instructional programs show 
weaknes's. ' ' . ' , 

Recommonda t ion : Greater input from teacher education and patticularly by 
tlie local supervisor. 

Conclusion: Instructional supervision is not being given by many local , 
supervisors. Other non-rt?latcd duties and responsibilities given to the 
supervisor prohibits effective instructional supervision. ^ 
Recommendation : Evidence of l\ functional instructional supervisory, program ^ 
be reported on a regular basis to^^tho superintendent. 

Conclusion : The majority -of teachers are not involved in VICA activities 
as a^part of the instructioaal program. 

R ecommendation : Greatei^ emphasii; and 'support be given by local administ ratbrs. 

Conclusion; The J?RIDE in^strument requires a listing of priorities to be 
established as a part of the review process. This is^ causing -problems, as 
a review team has Iitt3.e authority to s^et priorities. This shoi^ld be 
determined^by the administrative ^taff. » 

' be laljLon out of the review process, but still be required 

in the final ropt^rt as n result' of the total finding and im()lications as 
r-cviewed by the local administration and board. « ' 

C^iw,l US ii>n : .Too much, tiiiio is.spont in, thc^ recoidinj>-^ process of state supervisory 
pi*rs(Minel. The process of recording comments in two i^nstruments is confjiising 
and time consuming and makes little sensd. , . 

l^Mv;^i!)mj^Midaj ion ; Devi^loj) a "one re|>orl form" with copies*' to be»part of each 
review i us t rument T procedure was condut^l ed .pvevioysly and was effcctjve. 
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Cont-lusioii: TluTi- i/; ^ dofliillo weakness' in the .suh cl i(>n> pJncement and 

f<)lll»W-li|i l»f KlluItMllJ.s* ♦ • , 

Roj^*ni;n»«nd.it iou: Si^ioolii lu' rcrjui rcd to dfV^-lop n neaiii lu^I ul 'proj'.ram 

mi a st-iLfwidc b.isLs. IncrLa^ed activit/ with local r.^idance personnel, as 

well a^i lliu siaii', he inlLiated. 

Conclu-ioii: The as-.innment and time reqiiiri-d by the state supl^rvinors during 
the VuiDi: levicw causes handicaps lor the on-n^inj; and tiUal operations 
of the Trade and lndiu.trlal Srrviee. Major problems or 'Tires" wliich occrir 
durin.^; this period of time hi • ^me S(»nev;h.it i ritical and aje not always handled 
with the urgency required. The I'KIDK process usually is conducted during the 
tYrje of ni'W pn>j;ram p'anninn in local systems. State supervisors are not 
able, therefore, to he involved in this activity with any depth. As a conse- 
quence, desir.U>le facilities with Jess than acceptable staff has not had 
adequate ^ line to spend tqward proniotion of program growth- RealizatiOR' 
must bo j'iven to the number of programs reviewed the T & 1 staff in 
relation to other services. Ihe same periods of tim^u-Mre scheduled -for 
review of one program as given for^ the 'review of^;fe^lve or more prograbs. 
Therefore, supervisors in other services still continue. to give xieeded 
promotional and review services to local systems t;hile the T & 1 staff 
cannot- - ' 

Recomme tidal ion: ObN^ious . - ^ 



